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in 
THE SURVEY 


for January 


REPORT of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on 


Children and Youth 


SPECIAL SECTION 


—wWhat We Know About Children 
Highlights of the Fact Finding Report 


—The Midcentury White House Conference 
A Reporter's Story of the December Meetings 


—Priorities for Action 
The Conference Recommendations 


—Looking Ahead 
Plans for follow-up activities 


Reprints of Conference Section available early in January 


on a quantity basis or singly (prices to be announced) 


Introductory Subscriptions $3 a year to New Subscribers 


Send in your Subscriptions and orders Now 
Pay after Christmas 


Visit The Survey display at the Conference (Booth 315) 
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“Where are you?” asked a breathless little voice 












‘The little boy who 


“talked 
to Santa Claus 





Direct Line to Toytown—Billy had seen Santa Claus 
in the stores. But this was the first time he had 
ever talked to him by telephone from his home. 


“Ooooh! Yesss!” said Billy. 


Buy was four and a half and as full of questions as 


a quiz program. 

But the telephone man didn’t mind. He had a little 
boy of his own and he knew how it was. Patiently he 
kept explaining every step as he installed the new tele- 
phone in Billy’s home. 


So the telephone man got the Central Office and 
asked Santa Claus to come to the telephone if he wasn’t 
too busy making toys. Said there was a nice little boy 
named Billy who wanted to talk to him. By now Billy’s 
eyes were big as saucers, but quick as a flash he had the 





receiver to his ear. Next thing he knew, he heard a voice 
saying — 
“Hello, Billy. This is Santa Claus.” 


Finally the job was done and he was about to make 
the usual call to the Central Office to be sure everything 
was in perfect working order. 


But it wasn’t the usual call this time. For it happened to 
be just a little while before Christmas and you know how 
excited a little boy of four and a half can get about then. 
And the installer and his co-workers at the Central Office 
had something specially arranged for just such a situation. 


“Would you like to talk to Santa Claus?” he asked. 
“Right now — over this telephone?” 


“Where ...are... you?” asked a breathless little voice. 
“The North Pole,” said Santa. 
“Ts it cold up there?” Etc. Etc. Ete. 


They talked for several minutes and there wasn’t a 
happier lad in all the land than Billy. You can just bet 
those telephone people were pretty happy about it too. 


THIS IS A TRUE STORY of how a telephone installer spread gladness among little boys 
and girls wherever he found them in the homes he visited during the pre-Christmas period. . . . 
Nobody asked him and his Santa Claus conspirators in the Central Office to do it. It was 
their own idea—and just another example of the friendly spirit of telephone people. . . 

Wherever they are, and whatever they do, they aim to serve you not only with efficiency but 
with courtesy and consideration as well. Bell Telephone System 

















The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate curriculum 
leading to the degree 


Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content leads to a 
second year of concentration in one of eight spe- 
cial fields: family case work, child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social group 
work, public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. 


Applications are now being received and con- 
sidered for admission in the fall of 1951. Barly 
inquiry is advised. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 

















THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR BEGINNING STUDENTS 


RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE FEL- 
LOWSHIPS: A limited number of fellowships 
will be awarded to men and women living outside 
the metropolitan area of New York City who have 
graduated from college since 1948. These fellow- 
ships are offered to assist promising candidates 
to embark upon professional graduate study for 
social work. They are not limited as to field and 
will provide tuition for two semesters plus a 
supplementary grant toward maintenance. The 
supplementary grant will vary according to the 
needs of the applicant but will not exceed $287.00 
a semester. Applications should be made on 
blanks secured from the School and filed not 
later than March 1, 1951. 


2 East 91st Street New York 28, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 
Social Intergroup Work 


Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric 
program on the doctorate level will begin Septem- 
ber, 1951. 














SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 
Academic Year Opens June 20, 1951 


Program of Advanced Study 
To Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 
July 25, 1951 to July 23, 1952 





Smith College Studies in Social Work 
Contents for October 1950 


An Analysis of a Casework Method 
Grace Nicholls 

Stuttering and the Pre-School Child 
Marjorie M. Ross 


The Children’s Institution and Clinic Treatment 
Katherine Blair Bell 


Research Newsnotes 





For further information write to 
The Director College Hall 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 
Work, Group Work. 


Group Work Institute for Employed Work- 
ers,| March 19-23, 1951. 


Summer term for experienced social workers 
begins May 28, 1951. 


Falf semester begins September 12, 1951. 


For information and catalogue, apply to the 
School. 


264 Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 























SIMMONS COLLECE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 
51 Commonwealth Avenue Beston, Mass. 














ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


Two Year Graduate Curriculum 
Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1951 
now being accepted. 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 





























- COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 











The Anibersity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 
ACADEMIC YEAR 1950.51 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 
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Survey Readers Write 








NEGRO AND WHITE COLLEGES—A Double Standard? 


I would like to record my objections 
to some statements you made in the May, 
1950, issue of The Survey, by Dr. Alonzo 


Myers. [See “Colleges for Negroes,” page 
233.] I have reference to the following 
paragraphs: 


. . . This Association has two sets of 
standards, one for white and one for 
Negro institutions. Undue political inter- 
ference with the administration of a white 
college can and sometimes does result in 
loss of accrediting. If the Southern As- 
sociation would apply the same standard 
in accrediting public colleges for Negroes, 
it would correct the present situation. . . 

“In my conversations with both white 
and Negro educators, I found virtual un- 
animity of belief that the time has come 
when the same standards should be ap- 
plied to both types of colleges and, fur- 
ther, that a dual standard should never 
have been adopted. Negro educators freely 
admit a large share of responsibility for this 
situation, and they now know that it is 
contributing to the perpetuation of inferior 
standards in the colleges for Negroes. 
A practical possibility would be to give 
Negro colleges not more than three years 
in which to meet fully the regular standards 
of the Association or lose accrediting. ...” 

My objection to your first statement is 
that it is not true. The Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
does not have two sets of standards for 
colleges and secondary schools, “one for 
white and one for Negro institutions.” The 


same standards are applied to both white 
and Negro schools. 

I shall be obliged if Dr. Myers will in- 
dicate the source of the information on 
which he based the erroneous statement in 
The Survey. 

If he would like to get the facts about 
the approval of Negro schools by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, I shall be glad to sup- 
ply them. J. Henry HicHsMitH 
Director, State Division of 
Instructional Services, Raleigh, N. C. 


I am glad to respond to Dr. High- 
smith’s request, for the source of my in- 
formation to the effect that the Southern 
Association has different standards for the 
colleges for Negroes than for the other 
colleges. 

Several presidents of colleges for Negroes 
have given me this information. Indeed, 
I had been told this so often that I sup- 
posed it was general information. 

Prior to the receipt of his letter only 
one person questioned the accuracy of 
my statement. This person was President 
Benjamin Mays of Morehouse College, At- 
lanta, Georgia. After receiving President 
Mays’ letter, I checked with some of the 
same men from whom I had originally 
received this information. I also checked 
with several additional white and Negro 
educators in the South. In each case I 
received corroboration of the correctness 
of the statement that I had made in The 





Survey article (May, 1950) on “The Col- 
leges for Negroes.” The reactions of one 
white Southern educator was typical. He 
said, “I thought everybody knew that.” One 
Negro educator said, “I think Benjamin 
Mays probably is the only Negro college 
administrator who did not know about 
this practice.” What he had in mind, of 
course, was that Morehouse and only a 
very few of the other colleges for Negroes 
could meet fully the standards of the 
Southern Association. 

More than one Negro educator assured 
me that documentary evidence of this prac- 
tice is available in his college office. One 
president told me he had participated in a 
conference at which it was agreed that 
the colleges for Negroes would not be ex- 
pected to satisfy fully the standards of 
the Southern Association in order to re. 
ceive accrediting. 

Naturally, a college president does not 
care to be recorded in writing as having 
stated publicly that his college received its 
accrediting by virtue of a relaxation of 
the published standards. I have been as- 
sured, however, by several Negro presi- 
dents whose integrity I respect that such is 
in fact the case. Consequently, I do not 
feel justified in changing my position on 
this matter from that stated in my article. 

I do believe that this is a most serious 
matter. I think it is one that should be 
investigated further. Atonzo F. Myers 
Chairman, Department of Higher Education 
New York University 





In Appreciation 


To tHe Eprtor: I have repeatedly thanked 
The Survey in my thoughts for the service 
you do your readers in the sustained ex- 
cellence of your news of new books in 
your field of interest, which is also mine. 
Now I feel I must express my appreciation 
in words. George Britt’s splendid review 
of “Security, Loyalty and Science” by Wal- 
ter Gellhorn [October] was the first I had 
heard about the important study of which 
this volume is a part. And I thought the 
discussion of Albert Deutsch’s new book 
by Leon Thomas Stern was one of the 
best book reviews I ever read. In fact, the 
book pages in each issue of the magazine 
are invaluable to me personally and in 
connection with my work. J. T. Varn 
Chicago 


To tHE Eprror: Kathryn Close’s article in 
the October Survey, “Get ’Em While 
They’re Young,” captured my imagination. 
The New York City Youth Board sounds 
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like a down-to-earth plan for meeting chil- 
dren’s needs who might otherwise drift into 
crime. I am all for having people know 
more about it in every state in the Union. 
Miss Close writes very powerfully and with 
a refreshing naturalness. More power to 
her pen! Dororny P. Hiri 
Director, The Summer Institute for 
Social Progress, Wellesley, Mass. 


A Plan for the Aged 


To tHE Eprror: Regarding unemployment 
problems of older people it seems to me 
that the approach usually is too academic 
and general as it apparently was at the 
conference reported by Marion Robinson 
in her article, “Magna Charta for the 
Aging,” in the October Survey. 

Not long ago I discussed a plan of my 
own with a newspaper of large circula- 
tion and substantial direct and agency 
“help wanted” advertising. In brief, I 
suggested an organization of mature un- 
employed workers who would advertise 


regularly in this paper, asking the public 
to patronize certain firms which the or- 
ganization was satisfied did not discrimi- 
nate against older people seeking employ- 
ment. Each weekly display ad would name 
a specific firm which had given the or- 
ganization definite evidence that it did 
not bar older workers, did not advertise 
for applicants “under forty,” and recently 
had. filled available vacancies with a rea- 
sonable proportion of “oldsters.” 

The advantage of this scheme is that it 
is not destructive but constructive. I 
thought that in time the organization 
could permit firms meeting its standards 
to use its symbol of approval on advertise- 
ments, doors, letterheads, and so on. 

The newspaper was disappointed that I 
was unable to undertake the necessary or- 
ganizational and promotional work. I am 
convinced that the plan has great possi- 
bilities if some individual or agency would 
take responsibility for it. Louis A. S1caup 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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"Good Will Among Men! 


For nearly two thousand years church 
bells around the world have rung out this 
message Of aspiration each December. At 
the darkest moments of history, in the 
bleakest places, they have sounded forth 
in defiant notes of cheer, testimony to the 
deep longing which man refuses to tear 
out of his heart. This month with its cover 
of tumbling Christmas bells, The Survey 
proclaims itself among the host of those 
who refuse to give up hope and faith, who 
find in the tenacity of this great desire 
down the ages, reason enough for ringing 
out tidings of great joy. 

We peal our bells of good will long and 
loud, over the anxiety of headline news, 
over the hubbub and clamour of com- 
mercialized holidays. This is our Christmas 
offering. May it add one clear drop to the 
vast flood of love which must pour into 
human hearts if ever we are to reach our 


goal: PEACE ON EARTH. 





CHILD WELFARE experts, in the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau and elsewhere, took time 
out from the preparations for the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth (see the leading article 
in this issue) to cheer an election victory 
for child welfare in Union County, Penn- 
sylvania. For five years, the Union County 
Child Welfare Committee has struggled in 
vain to get a child welfare worker. Dur- 
ing the past year, under new leadership, 
the committee carried on so active a cam- 
paign of education and interpretation that 
the harassed county commissioners finally 
put a referendum on the November ballot. 
It was the first time in the USA that the 
institution of a child welfare agency has 
been decided by the voters, and the elec- 
torate of Union County carried the proposi- 
tion by a majority of 339. 


LAST WINTER Edmund G. Brown, wel- 
fare-minded district attorney of the city 
and county of San Francisco, told a Survey 
reporter of “a need to get down to funda- 
mentals” in “attacking crime at the source.” 
(See The Survey, February 1950, page 87.) 
Last month after an election which made 
him attorney general of California, Mr. 
Brown pledged himself to the establish- 
ment of a “real crime laboratory” to deter- 
mine “why we’re not making progress in 
our fight against crime, despite all the 
money spent.” This, he said, would have 
a section devoted exclusively to boys and 
girls, as “many of the sources of crime lie 
in the field of juvenile delinquency.” 


ON PAGE 545 of this issue, Gerhart 
Saenger discusses prejudice in employment 
and ways of overcoming discrimination. 
The study on which his article is based 
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was sponsored by the Commission on Com- 
munity Inter-relations of the American 
Jewish Congress, one of the agencies most 
effective in this field. 


A WEDDING of special interest to the 
welfare field took place in Bangor, Maine, 
on Thanksgiving Day. The bride was 
Joanna Carver Colcord of Searsport, who 
was married to Frank J. Bruno, professor 
of Applied Sociology, at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Missouri. Mrs. Bruno, 
widely known social worker and writer, 
was director of the charity organization 
department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
from 1929 to 1945. As a contributing edi- 
tor of The Survey, she has written for us 
many articles and book reviews. 


Publication Office: 34 North Crystal Street, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Editorial and Business Office: 112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Professor Bruno, a native of Florence, 
Italy, was ordained in the Congregational 
ministry, and served several pastorates be- 
fore turning to social work. He is a for- 
mer president of the American Association 
of Social Workers. 


CORRECTION. The editors and not 
Algernon D. Black, the author, are to 
blame for an error which crept into “Negro 
Families in Stuyvesant Town” in last 
month’s Survey. The insurance executive 
referred to in connection with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company’s housing 
project should have been Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board, and not 
his son, Frederic W. Ecker, financial vice- 
president. 
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Keystone 


Nine of the 50,000,000 American children who are these days under a national 


spotlight — the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. 






























HoLiywoop PREss AGENT CONTEMPLATING A CONFER- 
ence of 100,000 people would be sure to come up 
'with the adjective “super-colossal.” Redundant or not, 
' the term seems apt in connection with the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, cur- 
_ rently in session (December 3-7) at the National Guard 
_ Armory in Washington. For the 5,000 people attending 
the meeting have behind them the work and deliberation 
of some 100,000 others who for more than a year have 
- been preparing for the event. Moreover, they stand ready 
to pick up at the point where the Conference closes and 
work to carry out its recommendations. 

Included in these tens of thousands of participants are 
business men, labor leaders, housewives, social workers, 
educators, doctors, dentists, nurses, public health workers, 
psychiatrists, recreation advisers, experts in a variety of 
' other specialties—any number of whom are parents, too— 
_ and parents as such. Also included, and with no small 
voice, is Youth itself, young people still in high school, 
college, or perhaps on their first jobs. They and their 
elders have been focusing on one common objective: 
What do we know from our own experience that will 
help the White House Conference determine the unmet 
needs of American children and young people at this 
moment in history? 

Most of the participants have been serving in some ca- 
pacity on state and local committees on children and 
youth, officially designated as White House Conference 
planning bodies. Though only a fraction of them could 
attend the Washington meeting their activities are an in- 
tegral part of the Conference. For in scrutinizing the 
conditions which prevail right under their noses and 


+ 


tone 


Next month The Survey will carry a special sec- 
tion reporting on the current Midcentury White 
House Conference, with articles by Kathryn 
Close, Marion Robinson, and Melvin Glasser. 
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Everybody's Business— 
the Young of the Nation 


Across the states and territories thousands of young people and adults have pooled knowl- 
edge and opinion to prepare for the Midcentury White House Conference this month. 


KATHRYN CLOSE 


measuring them against what they believe or know about 
children, they have made it possible for this glamorous 
Washington affair to be truly rooted in the tremendously 
variegated soil of local conditions and opinion. In a de- 
liberate reversal of previous procedure, this fifth decen- 
nial White House Conference has been planned on a 
two-way street connecting Washington with the grass 
roots, with traffic from the grass roots having the right 
of way. By stimulating the creation of state and local 
committees well in advance of the big event, the Confer- 
ence architects have made it possible for the people at 
large to serve as sources as well as recipients of Con- 
ference ideas. 

Some of this had its beginning ten years ago in the 
follow-up committees established in a number of states 
to push for the recommendations of the 1940 White 
House Conference on Children, called by President Roose- 
velt. Created in all the states, most of these groups died 
out during the war or became branches of State Councils 
of Defense. But with the cessation of hostilities sixteen 
of them emerged as permanent committees, councils, or 
commissions, with the responsibility of keeping track of 
the needs of children throughout the state and making 
recommendations for meeting them. They were aug- 
mented to nationwide coverage after August 31, 1949, 
when President Truman, in sending out the call for the 
Midcentury White House Conference, requested the 
governors to set up or designate statewide planning 
bodies on children and youth, representative of the com- 
munity at large and of those who work especially with 
children. 

The results are the new lanes of communication pro- 
vided by the fifty-three state and territorial committees, 
fed in turn by nearly 1,500 county and community com- 
mittees, that have been gathering data and ideas for 
the Conference during the past year. Their reports, 
channeled through a national Advisory Council on State 
and Local Action, present a social panorama that, aside 








from obvious uses today, may be unrivaled as a resource 
for future historians. 

The focus is the same throughout—how do the facts 
of life compare with the prerequisites for a healthy emo- 
tional development of children and youth? The range 
was set in the Conference theme enunciated by the 
President’s Committee on the White House Conference 
in a formal statement of purpose: “To consider how we 
can develop in children the mental, emotional and spiri- 
tual qualities essential to individual happiness and to re- 
sponsible citizenship, and what physical, economic and 
social conditions are deemed necessary to this develop- 
ment.” From this point of view the committees were 
asked to train their lenses on seven institutions: the 
family, the school, health services, religious organiza- 
tions, recreation, youth employment, and protective pro- 
grams. Local differences in social climate and perhaps 
in sophistication among the photographers have produced 
a picture of wide variations, revealing all the contrasts 
that are America. 


Devaney 
4 





The Contrasting 


Social Scene 


‘THUS, ALMOST INCONCEIVABLY IN THESE DAYS OF GENERAL 
prosperity, one committee has had to put “food” at the 
top of its list of unmet needs, and to suggest that it 
pass up this problem as too difficult to tackle and con- 
centrate on “activities beneficial to children and youth 
which do not require large expenditures of money.” This 
stark detail comes from Puerto Rico, predominantly 
agricultural, with one half acre of arable land per per- 
son, and “one of the fastest growing populations in the 
world.” There the committee faces a puzzle fit for the 
Sphinx: Will the reduction of mortality risks brought 
about by health and welfare programs result in further 
population increases and so in more abject poverty? 

At the other extreme stands a statement from Oregon 
that the average child in that Northwestern paradise 
“compared to children almost anywhere else in the 
world” is “fairly well housed, well fed, well educated, 
well protected from diseases and some other threats to 
physical well being, has parents and a fairly secure en- 
vironment, is protected from overwork and industrial ex- 
ploitation, has many facilities for wholesome and stimu- 
lating play and general life experience.” 

No report but has its long list of recommendations, 
but in some the very nature of the “unmet needs”—mo- 
bile mental hygiene clinics, classes in family life educa- 
tion, nursery schools and junior colleges—indicate that 
the basic requirements for living are no longer a major 
problem, that sights can be raised to broader conceptions. 
On the other hand, in some localities youth committees 
have found themselves inevitably concerned with the pro- 
vision of such obvious necessities as sanitary privies for 
one-room school houses. 

Thus from this vast accumulation of mimeographed 
pages emerge the sharp contrasts in poverty and wealth, 
ignorance and wisdom that exist not only among re- 
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gions, states, and territories, but within the boundaries 
of each. Oregon, for instance, has had to water its 
jubilation over its fortunate “average” child with recog. 
nition of “pockets of children ... for whom the favorable. 
sounding averages are a cruel mockery.” Iowa, with “a 
more balanced distribution of people and resources than 
many of the states,” tells of a former mining county 
where the number of aid to dependent children cases 
runs 163 percent higher than the state average. 

Where services to children are locally financed such 
economic differences are bound to show up in flagrant 
gaps. Florida, in referring to family welfare, counseling, 
and other social services, records: “Some types of care 
have never been available to children in every county.” 
Other reasons than poverty are sometimes behind such 
divergencies. Perhaps the strangest is Maryland’s “Sena- 
torial Exception” making it possible for a state senator 
to except his own county from any legislative measure 
for which he casts an affirmative vote, thus hampering the 
development of uniform juvenile courts and other social 
programs throughout the state. 

The Senatorial Exception, according to the Maryland 
committee, arose as a device to alleviate distrust between 
the rural and urban sections of the state. But Maryland 
is not alone in having its farms and cities eye each other 
with mutual suspicion. Out in North Dakota a youth 
council discussion of a proposal for reorganizing school 
districts brought forth the charge that rural people were 
not being given adequate information or an opportunity 
to participate. In Oregon, on the other hand, the youth 
committee complains that while nearly half the state 
population lives in the area around Portland, this portion 
of the population has “far less than half the voice in 
state government.” The committee points out, however, 
that the Portland area contains more than half the state’s 
social and health resources. Iowa investigations, on the 
other hand, showed that there, at least, farm-ity 
jealousies are illusory; that the truly disadvantaged com- 
munities in the state are the small towns of 1,000 to 
5,000 population, served neither by the health and wel- 
fare organizations of larger municipalities nor by the 
special state and federal programs available to farmers. 

Sprawling, spreading, unplanned city outskirts are 
viewed with most alarm in state after state, where the 
fact-finding citizenry have found innumerable “inter- 
stitial areas,” composed of everything from trailer camps 
to mansions, and almost completely lacking in sanitary 
facilities, schools, health, welfare and recreation services, 
and police and fire protection. 


Orv THIS IMMENSELY VARIEGATED CANVAS THE WAR AND 
postwar years have splashed great swirls of movement— 
shifts in population from New England to the South, 
from the South to the Northwest, from the territories 
to the mainland, and within the boundaries of the re- 
gions and states, from farms and hamlets to cities and 
sometimes back again. They have come as a response 
to new or lost economic opportunities—moves in factory 
locations, reconversion to a peacetime program, then 
back again to defense. The concentration points, with 
all their economic prosperity, have suffered almost un- 
bearable pressures on all community facilities. Added 
to this there has been, in most places, a bumper crop of 
“native” children occasioned by sharply increased birth 
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rates. Florida, where services to children “have not kept 
ace with the rapid population growth,” is but one of 
many states reporting this frustrating situation. 

Along with inadequate facilities and services in over- 
crowded areas, the newcomer and his family have fre- 
quently met less than hospitable welcome, in spite of 
the fact that their presence is due to the location’s indus- 
trial or agricultural needs. In Oregon, where the popu- 
lation is half again as large as it was ten years ago, the 
youth committee blames the natives’ hostility toward 
recent settlers on cultural differences: the immigrants 
from depressed areas of the South have been “generally 
accustomed to a simpler agricultural economy and lower 
standards of living than prevail here.” Kentucky has 
another situation in the natives’ return. There, home- 
coming veterans and defense workers have brought cash 
money to isolated rural areas “where very little had been 
used before, destroying many old and worthwhile values 
and substituting new ones on a strictly material level.” 

Such is the setting in which children have been faring 
well or ill. And in spite of its diversity the state and 
territorial reports to the White House Conference reveal 
many gains, and some losses, in the institutions affecting 
children’s lives. Some are common enough to be notice- 
able as trends, 
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Achievements 


Since 1940 


ON THE CREDIT SIDE OF THE LEDGER THE REPORTING CITIZENS 
have put, among other advances: a growing recognition 
of the emotional needs of the child in all areas of his 
environment—home, school, church, recreation agency, 
and in the various institutions which render him spe- 
cial service; and a more general concern for disadvan- 
taged children, including those of minority groups, those 
with mental and physical handicaps, and those in trouble. 

The family, unanimously recognized as the most im- 
portant influence in the child’s life, comes in for top bill- 
ing in all the reports. Great hope is placed on the in- 
creasing demands from parents, educators, religionists, 
and young people themselves for family life education 
programs. Many states and localities have already in- 
corporated courses in life adjustment and family life 
education in their high schools and colleges, while 
churches, family service agencies, and other voluntary 
groups are extending counseling and conducting study 
groups in parent-child relationships. Kansas, Michigan, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, and Florida are among 
the states reporting progress in this direction. 

Schools, according to a number of the youth commit- 
tees, are beginning to show a greater interest in the child 
than in what he learns. In Kansas, as elsewhere, educa- 
tors are “using the individual child’s advancement and 
happiness as a yardstick” in planning school programs. 
This approach has resulted in a growth of school coun- 
seling and vocational guidance programs, the addition 
of mental hygiene personnel to school staffs and, as in 
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Maryland, the inclusion of mental hygiene concepts in 
teacher training courses. In a few states, notably Mary- 
land and Florida, concern for what happens to the child 
in school has even brought about better salaries for 
teachers. In New York, it has resulted in a doubling of 
state financial aid to education within the past decade. 
Several states have been extending public education both 
upwards and downwards, through the provision of 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and junior colleges. 

With the educators’ broadened perspective on the child, 
health services become a natural part of the school’s 
responsibility. Pennsylvania has recognized this on a 
statewide basis with legislative provisions for regular 
health examinations of all school children and even 
some follow-up treatment. In Kansas, where every county 
has a dental health program jointly sponsored by the 
State Board of Health and the State Dental Association, 
some schools have been able to report 100 percent dental 
corrections. 

Health services in general have been achieving a wider 
reach in their preventive measures, with growing em- 
phasis on early diagnosis. Thus mass X-rays, mobile 
mental hygiene clinics, the introduction of sodium fluor- 
ide into drinking water to stave off tooth decay, the 
fortification of food with nutritional elements, and the 
provision of well-baby and nutrition clinics have been 
added to the educational and sanitary programs of public 
health departments, or are being sponsored by voluntary 
community agencies. Even poverty stricken Puerto Rico 
has managed to achieve a considerable increase in its 
public health budget, through which it has established 
several new hospitals and health centers, additional milk 
stations for young children, dental care for school child- 
ren, the beginnings of a mental hygiene program, and 
improved training for public health and medical per- 
sonnel. 

States have varied in their promptness to take ad- 
vantage of federal funds for mental health programs 
provided for under the National Mental Health Act, a 
lot having to do with the availability of personnel and 
the degree of public interest. Kansas, for instance, profit- 
ing by the leadership of the Menninger Foundation and 
its distinguished staff, has rapidly expanded all its mental 
health facilities. 


A GROWING RECOGNITION OF THE IMPORTANCE OF WHOLE- 
some play in the healthy development of children and 
young people is meeting with imaginative response in 
many states and communities, according to the youth 
committees. They tell of communitywide recreation pro- 
grams for people of every age, supported by local tax 
funds. The emphasis is more and more on individual, 
and sometimes family, participation rather than mass ac- 
tivities. Schools, churches, and other “part time” facili- 
ties are used in “off hours” as recreation centers. Mary- 
land has four countywide programs; West Virginia a 
statewide program administered by an official state re- 
creation committee. Other states have recreation depart- 
ments or divisions which provide consultation services 
to communities, industries, schools, and churches and 
sponsor leadership-training institutes. In Puerto Rico a 
state agency sends movies into isolated rural areas. Some 
states have enlarged their public parks and beaches. 
Few committees have recorded with any definiteness 
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steps taken by religious organizations to further the spirit- 
ual development of children and young people, possibly 
because these are too difficult to measure. However, 
some have noted a trend toward allowing young people 
to participate in the selection of religious study courses, 
voting on church issues and planning church projects. 
Others find promise in religious instruction given during 
released time from school. Kansas has counted its church 
school attendance and concluded that with more than 
half its children receiving religious instruction its stand- 
ing in this regard is above average. Other states, however, 
while recognizing the importance of “helping the child 
find his place in the universe” have confined their list 
of religiously sponsored achievements to “extracurricular” 
activities—the provision of recreational opportunities, mar- 
riage and youth counseling services, the furthering of 
interracial understanding. 


M..: YOUTH COMMITTEES ARE OBVIOUSLY CONCERNED 
over the healthy development of all children and young 
people, for they point with pride to improvements in 
services to the disadvantaged groups. Children of minori- 
ties are receiving increasingly better opportunities, they re- 
port, for where racial segregation is not breaking down, 
moves toward the equalization of facilities and services 
have been spurred on by recent U. S. Supreme Court de- 
cisions. Segregation is crumbling, however, even in some 
southern states. Kentucky has abolished the dual sys- 
tem in its state universities, and four Kentucky com- 
munity committees on child welfare are organized on a 
non-racial basis. Tightly segregated Florida reports recent 
equalization of educational facilities from kindergarten 
through college and a “greater equalization” of welfare 
benefits in local communities. Other direct or indirect 
aids to Negro children and young people in Florida are 
an increase in the number of Negro policemen, the es- 
tablishment of a court for Negroes in the state’s most 
populous county, and the opening of an institution for 
delinquent Negro girls. In South Carolina, which also 
has achieved a training school for delinquent Negro 
girls, the youth committee lists the recent enfranchise- 
ment of Negroes by U. S. Supreme Court decision as 
one of the primary postwar changes affecting child life 
in the state. 

Children with mental or physical handicaps have been 
receiving ificreasing attention throughout the country, the 
committees’ reports show. The new approach is not only 
to alleviate handicaps but also to satisfy emotional needs 
by surrounding handicapped chitdren with as many as- 
pects of a normal life as possible—at home, in schools, 
in the community. State supported orthopedic clinics, 
voluntarily sponsored camps for crippled children, speech 
correction clinics, special classes in the schools for the 
mentally slow and for children with impaired vision, 
classes for parents of blind and deaf children, clinics for 
training victims of cerebral palsy, are some of the devices 
reported. In a number of states, institutions both for the 
physically and mentally handicapped are tending, so far 
as available money and personnel will allow, to trans- 
form themselves from places of custodial care into schools 
where the handicapped are prepared through the develop- 
ment of skills and potentialities for return to the com- 
munity. 

While upholding the family as the prime influence in 
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a child’s life many states have had to increase their 
services to children whose families have failed them, 
These report less reliance on institutions and more on 
the provision of substitute families through foster care 
or adoption. North Dakota, Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Puerto Rico have tightened their adoption laws to give 
more protection to the child, while Minnesota and Cal. 
ifornia have instituted public adoption programs to ac- 
celerate adoption under sound procedures. Public and 
private agencies in Minnesota have joined together in a 
new child placement concept covering in its scope of 
adoptability “any child for whom suitable parents can 
be found” including the child of feeble-minded parents, 
or with other suspected mental defects in its heredity, 
the child of racial deviation, the child with physical han- 
dicaps, the child of uncertain or unknown background, 
the older child. Florida and North Carolina as well as 
Minnesota have extended their child welfare services 
in rural areas. 

Within these reports are some indications that treat- 
ment instead of punishment is gradually being accepted 
as a way to handle children in trouble with the law. 
A number record the addition of psychiatric personnel 
to the staffs of training schools. Others tell of classifi- 
cation centers for institutional placement. In California, 
several counties have established forestry camps as cor- 
rectional institutions for older boys. Connecticut and 
Rhode Island have kept children out of jail by improving 
detention facilities, while North Carolina has reduced 
the number of children jailed by emphasizing the use of 
foster care for detention purposes. 
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Clouds of 
Unmet Needs 


ALL THESE ACHIEVEMENTS, AND OTHERS TOO NUMEROUS TO 
mention, would result in a dazzling picture if the glow 
were not considerably dimmed by clouds of unmet needs 
and some black areas of backsliding uncovered by the 
state and county youth committees. Some of the listed 
“needs” are the same as the listed “achievements,” for 
few advances were broad enough to spread as far as need 
would indicate. 

The retrogressions have resulted largely from postwar 
economy-mindedness, failure of appropriations to keep 
pace with population increases, difficulties of securing per- 
sonnel, wartime relaxing of standards. 

Aid to dependent children has been the chief target 
of money-conscious legislatures, notably in Iowa, Florida, 
Kansas, and North Dakota. Grants have been deliberately 
cut or allowed to lag far behind cost of living increases, 
or caseloads have been reduced by a tightening of eligi- 
bility requirements. Economy-mindedness also has 
resulted in a lack of money in many areas for repairing 
and improving increasingly overcrowded institutions, and 
in Nevada it has drastically reduced child welfare serv- 
ices and defeated a legislative proposal for employment 
of probation officers. 

Similarly, voluntary agencies have been hit in the 
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budget in various parts of the country by the inability 
of Community Chests to meet their goals. The Oregon 
youth committee blames some of this on a widespread 
illusion “that there are no problems of health which 
cannot be taken care of in the traditional manner by 
parents or private resources.” 

Both public and voluntary programs have suffered 
from difficulties in securing trained personnel of every 
variety. Oregon has never recovered from a severe per- 
sonnel shortage incurred during the war and sees “no 
prospect of alleviation, particularly in view of the Korean 
situation.” In North Dakota a prewar count of thirty 
child welfare workers has been reduced to six, and in- 
ability to secure a psychiatrist has kept a postwar child 
guidance clinic closed for the last eight months. The 
Kentucky youth committee, watching the disappearance 
of social workers, teachers and other trained people from 
the state asks: “What is the responsibility of each state 
to invest in the training of personnel it may lose to 
others?” 

Several states, among them Florida, Maryland, Iowa, 
and Kentucky report the weakening of child labor laws 
or lack of enforcement, with public apathy as the chief 
culprit for failure to regain these wartime losses. 


- COMMITTEE HAS MADE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LOCAL, 
state, and in some instances, national action, varying in 
kind or intensity according to the distance the state or lo- 
cality has progressed. The lists are long, but a look at any 
one or at all of them together shows that equalization of 
opportunities stands first and foremost among the needs 
of American children and youth—for those in rural, 
urban, small town and “fringe” areas, for those in eco- 
nomically advantaged and depressed localities, for all 
racial groups. Innovations are called for, but the majority 
of unmet needs underlined by the youth committees 
involve programs and procedures already operating 
somewhere. 

Thus youth committees in South Carolina, North 
Dakota, and Iowa urge the elimination of ill-equipped 
one-room school houses through the consolidation of 
rural schools, a project long since accomplished in some 
states, more recently in others. Committees in several 
states urge the establishment of more mental hygiene 
clinics and expansion of mental health education—though 
in Florida the 688 people who helped draw up the health 
recommendations showed “lack of agreement and under- 
standing of preventive mental health services and their 
availability.” In Maryland and Iowa youth committees 
ask for statewide extension of public health units with 
full time public health officers. 

Education for family living “from preschool ages to 
adulthood,” through schools, PTA’s, churches, clubs, and 
other organizations is played up most frequently as an 
urgent need in states which already have seen the begin- 
nings of such programs. 

“More foster homes” is a common cry. In Michigan, 
youth committee investigations revealed that not a single 
county had sufficient foster homes to provide for the 
number of children needing such care. 

Among other needs, met at least to some degree in 
some states and localities, unmet in others are: Properly 
enforced child labor restrictions; more adequate assist- 
ance grants, especially in aid to dependent children; low 
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cost housing; clinical and educational services to the 
handicapped; more and better institutions for the men- 
tally deficient; preventive dental services for all children; 
clinical facilities and study homes for the emotionally 
disturbed and hospital facilities for psychotic children; 
improvement of adoption laws to protect children; more 
detention homes with good standards of child care; state- 
wide systems of juvenile courts; more and better quali- 
fied probation officers; vocational guidance and child 
guidance programs in the schools; teachers equipped to 
recognize signs of mental or emotional disturbance; com- 
munitywide recreation programs with more play space 
and trained leadership; the extension of school oppor- 
tunities and other services to the children of migrant 
farm workers; educational programs calling for more 
vital spiritual training in the home. 

The need for more and better qualified personnel— 
teachers, social workers, health officers, psychiatrists, 
pediatricians, nurses, ministers, and a variety of profes- 
sionals and technicians—seems almost universal. 

Some services listed as urgently required are currently 
available only on a small scale anywhere, if at all. A 
concern over the child victims of high divorce rates 
prompted Kansas’s suggestion for the provision of so- 
cial services in divorce courts. Other youth committees 
propose reciprocal agreements among the states for track- 
ing down deserters. An uneasiness over large numbers 
of school drop-outs in a number of states resulted in 
recommendations for work experience in the schools and 
for terminal education to help school-leavers adjust to 
community and economic life. 

High accident rates among children have been noted 
by several youth committees, but few offer any recom- 
mendations in this regard other than the introduction of 
drivers courses in high schools. 

In spite of recorded achievements in broadening op- 
portunities for Negro children, the youth committees 
have produced plenty of evidence to indicate there is 
still a long way to travel in this direction. Several in the 
South have found that their states have no facilities for 
the care of delinquent Negro girls nor for mentally de- 
ficient Negroes of either sex. In many communities 
where segregation is a set pattern few, if any, recreational 
facilities and health services are available to Negro chil- 
dren and young people. The Mississippi youth commit- 
tee has been moved to urge “the extension of social 
services to the abandoned, neglected and delinquent Ne- 
gro child.” Youth committees both north and south are 
calling for more adoptive homes for Negro babies. Hous- 
ing is reported in short supply for low income families 
of all races, but drastic need for better housing for Ne- 
groes is repeatedly underlined. To this, the Texas com- 
mittee adds: “and for Latin Americans.” 


C.. “FORGOTTEN GROUP” OF CHILDREN EATING AT CON- 
sciences in several states in the Far and Middle West 
are the American Indians living, according to reports 
from Wisconsin, Iowa, North Dakota, and Oregon, in 
the most abject conditions. Conscious of the state’s neglect 
of this group of children, traditionally brushed off as 
a federal responsibility, the North Dakota youth com- 
mittee requested a report from the Fort Berthold Reser- 
vation. Indian youth, the committee was informed, face 
major problems—economic, social, and spiritual—posed 
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by an unbridged gap between the old ways and the new. 
To solve these, the Reservation suggested “a compre- 
hensive program that will tax to the limit the abilities 
and imagination of the Indian people themselves, the 
church leaders, the authorities of the federal, state, and 
county governments,” 


Devaney 


The People 


in Action 





THE FOREGOING SCARCELY OUTLINES THE COMPLICATED COM- 
posite picture of what America’s children have and need, 
put together by thousands of people, young and old, ex- 
pert and amateur, during the past year. Not all the 
“fact-finding” involved could be termed “scientific,” 
though the committees freely drew on data available in 
state and local administrative departments and in num- 
erous voluntary agencies. They also tapped the public 
at large through questionnaires, public opinion polls, dis- 
cussion groups and statewide, regional, and community 
conferences, and drew a generous flow of information 
and opinion. 

County or community youth committees provided the 
basic working media. Nevada, for instance, with its to- 
tal population of 158,370 scattered over 110,000 square 
miles, has had twenty-two community youth committees 
feeding information to the state committee. Each of these 
held a communitywide conference to discuss and “fur- 
ther refine” the information they secured from whatever 
resources were available to them. Some of the most effec- 
tive activity took place in a valley with a total population 
of 626. 

Each state provided its own variations in pattern. In 
Florida, the state youth committee drew on the formu- 
lated opinions of 6,040 people meeting regularly in 644 
discussion groups to talk over the needs of Florida’s 
children. 

Youth itself has had a strong voice in all these recom- 
mendations for its own good. Besides the National Ad- 
visory Council on Youth Participation, composed of 
young representatives from thirty-two national youth- 
serving agencies, a number of other channels have been 
open to young people’s opinion. Nearly every state and 
local youth committee includes at least one young per- 
son in its membership, while the National Committee 
on the White House Conference has five youth repre- 
sentatives. In North Dakota every working commit- 
tee on the State Youth Council has a youth co-chairman. 


Besides all this formal representation young people 
have had their opinions sought out through group dis. 
cussions, special conferences for youth, and “youth opin- 
ionnaires,” questionnaires sent to high schools, colleges, 
and other institutions. This last device has been popular 
with youth committees as a method of reaching beyond 
the more poised and sophisticated young people who 
attain positions of leadership, to a cross section of ordin- 
ary teen-agers. And it has showed that difficulties ip 
social relationships—dating and making friends—and the 
question of how to handle parents are widespread teen- 
age worries. First among the problems for which the 
young people have expressed a need for help, however, 
is the choice of a vocation. 

All this grass roots activity has had a far more dynamic 
quality than mere information’ seeking would imply. 
For up and down the breadth of the land fact-finders 
have not been content to sit back and wait for higher 
powers to do something about the facts they have un- 
covered. In Florida, youth committee activity already has 
brought about improvement in the juvenile court system. 
In North Dakota, the state youth committee has plans 
under way for an “improve your community contest” 
with prizes donated by business firms for the community 
achieving the most for children and youth within a 
specified period. 

If Kentucky were having such a contest its prize would 
probably go to an isolated mountain community where 
practically the entire male population, youth committee 
members included, rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work to correct unfavorable conditions. The first job 
was to repair a dangerous bridge, the only access for 
some children to the one-room schoolhouse. Next they 
took their hammers and nails back to the school, patched 
its roof, installed wiring to provide it with its first elec- 
tric lights, and built improved toilet facilities at a safe 
distance. Then they dug a well for drinking water. In 
the meantime their wives were busy preparing com- 
munity suppers to raise funds for hot lunches for the 
school children and soliciting donations of lumber for 
a lunch room. 

Not all committees require such down to earth work 
and not all requirements can be met by local action. The 
major job of state and local youth committees, besides 
helping people see what the needs of children are, is 
to help them find out who has responsibility for meeting 
each one and to go after that person, whether Senator, 
clergyman, or school superintendent, until the need is 
met. Some of what the participants may find themselves 
doing may seem a far cry from the national importance 
implied in a White House Conference; but, as the North 
Dakota report points out, and the shifts and changes of 
the past ten years have so strikingly illustrated: What 
happens to children in one state is bound to affect the 
nation as a whole. 
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Civil Liberties and Security 


Americans today confront a crucial dilemma—how to deal with subversive 


organizations and individuals without sacrificing democratic freedom. 


GEORGE SOLL 


Reem, A HoLtywoop sTUDIO ANNOUNCED THAT IT 
was discontinuing the production of a film based 
on the legend of Hiawatha. The reason given was that 
research showed Hiawatha was a chief who sought to 
bring together several Indian tribes in order to make 
peace among them. The studio apparently felt that 
discussion of peacemaking in the “Stockholm Peace Peti- 
tion” era would be construed as Communist propaganda. 

A leading phonograph record company decided to 
withdraw from circulation a song, “Old Man Atom.” 
This was in response to protests from an organization 
which held that the song expressed “pro-Communist” 
sentiment in suggesting that unless the nations make 
peace, the atomic bomb will blast the whole world. ‘The 
fact that the song was written several years before the 
circulation of the Stockholm Peace Petition was dis- 
regarded. 

A veterans group in New Jersey attempted to per- 
suade a nursery school to discontinue the use of another 
phonograph record because, the organization felt, it was 
“subversive” to have small children listen to a song which 
described the contributions of all sorts of laborers who 
built a city but which neglected to mention the neces- 
sary and useful functions of the business man and banker. 

In describing the state of civil liberties in the United 
States today, it is frequently said that “a wave of hys- 
teria” is sweeping the country. Although there are some 
isolated instances which might be called “hysteria,” a 
more fitting term to describe our unhappy state of affairs, 
I think, would be “a ripple of jitters.” The three some- 
what absurd instances above typify what I mean. No 
widespread brutalized deprivation of basic liberties and 
rights has occurred but, instead, a general nervousness 
and tenseness pervade the climate of public opinion 
throughout the country. 

Perhaps most Americans have had recent experiences 
similar to this: In a telephone conversation last week a 
friend and I discussed a controversial issue of the day, 
involving a much publicized criminal trial. As we con- 
cluded, my friend laughed nervously and said in what 
attempted to be a jesting tone, “I hope your wire isn’t 
tapped. If it is, I was only kidding.” His forced humor 
revealed, first, that he felt I might perhaps be “under 
suspicion” as a result of my professional position in the 
field of civil liberties; at the same time, he was taking 
out insurance against a possible accusation of unortho- 
doxy if indeed my wire was tapped. 

My friend’s anxiety is only one example of the tend- 
ency to shy away from today’s perplexing problems, a 
tendency which is most evident in matters involving 
civil liberties. Such matters always have presented ques- 
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tions of conflicting judgment. The values of freedom 
always have had to compete with considerations cur- 
rently labeled security. Throughout recorded history, ex- 
cept in a few memorable instances, any demand of na- 
tional security was sufficient to overwhelm the most im- 
portant considerations of personal liberty. This is not 
difficult to understand since security encompasses, among 
other fundamental things, the absence of immediate fear 
from enemies, domestic and foreign. Freedom, on the 
other, hand, connotes much more subtle values, among 
them unhampered expression of ideas and opinions, and 
the equality of all men before the law. Freedom, in this 
sense, can be enjoyed only by societies which possess some 
degree of security. Where there is no security, there 
hardly can be an understanding of freedom and liberty. 


as ABOUT TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO CIVIL LIBERTIES, IN 
general, were viewed as luxuries and, by those who 
ruled, as luxuries not to be accorded where they could be 
avoided. By the end of the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, much of the Western world had come to realize 
that the scales had been tipped too often to the wrong 
side and with grievious consequences. In France, after 
the upheaval of the Revolution, in Britain, and particu- 
larly in the United States, it had been determined by 
then that freedom is not a luxury, but a way of life. In 
fact, many people were convinced that without a large 
measure of freedom, life itself is not worthwhile, that the 
recognition of civil liberties is the most convincing evi- 
dence of a decent society. 

To preserve inviolate the right to speak, write, assemble, 
and worship freely, the American people incorporated 
into their basic law a Bill of Rights which guarantees 
to the people that these freedoms cannot be infringed or 
curtailed by their government. As might have been 
expected, however, there have been times when the 
government of the United States, or of one of the states, 
or private groups, have interfered with the exercise of 
these rights. Also, as one might have predicted, in peri- 
ods of internal crisis or international stress, and espe- 
cially during a war, the assault upon these basic liberties 
has been most powerful and consistent. 
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—By a lawyer who has made a special study of 
current legislative proposals and enactments 
which affect the provisions of the Bill of Rights. 
Mr. Soll is at present the associate staff counsel 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 





Civil Liberties and Security 


It may be that today our faith in civil liberties faces 
its most severe test. If we are to preserve our freedom 
intact it is necessary to understand the meaning of our 
rights and the extent, if any, to which they must yield 
to the demands of security. When legislation or official 
action is directed at groups or individuals in such a way 
as to appear to have invaded their liberties, it is a com- 
monplace to justify the infringement on the ground of 
security. Without doubt, there are many legitimate de- 
mands that national security may make, particularly in 


other devices inhibiting free expression have been im- 
posed. Particularly vexing to those who believe strongly 
in civil liberties is that even when they recognize the 
danger embodied in particular assaults upon our liberty, 
they often are unable to prevent the imposition of in- 
hibitory legislation enacted in the name of security. Even 
more disturbing at times, has been their own uncertainty 
as to whether a security need actually required an in- 
fringement of civil liberties. 


3 IS, OF COURSE, IMPOSSIBLE TO DEVISE ANY MAGIC FOR- 
mula which will resolve all the conflicts between these 
two considerations. / It would be intellectually satisfy- 
ing if one could convince oneself that considerations of 
liberty should be forgotten in the face of any bona fide 
security need. Or it would be equally satisfying if we 
could adopt the dogmatic principle that no demand of 
security justifies even the slightest infringement of civil 
liberties. But experience has shown that neither of these 
positions is wise or tenable. The troublesome fact is 
that, in most instances, security and freedom are com- 
peting considerations, and one must either choose be- 
tween them or reach some sort of workable compromise. 
A clear realization of this is essential to an understanding 
of the problems which must be faced if intelligent de- 
cisions are to be made with respect to some of the most 
important issues of our times. 

From this starting point, I shall attempt to analyze a 
few of the major civil liberties issues which have recently 
developed, not expecting that all who read this article 
will agree with each conclusion, and realizing that even 
fewer will agree on all. But the purpose of this discus- 
sion is to delineate the conflicting considerations and to 
suggest a way to resolve some of the conflicts between 
them. 

It will be noted that most of the issues discussed here 
involve anti-Communist legislation or official acts. I 
have chosen them because they are most widely known, 
but the thoughts expressed generally will be equally 
applicable to legislation or acts directed at Nazis, Fascists, 
or other subversive groups. 

In considering issues where freedom and security must 
be weighed against each other, let us consider first the 
question whether persons should be disqualified from 
teaching on the basis of membership in the Communist 
Party. Here the competing values are clearly posed. On 
the one hand, it is desirable that teachers should not in- 
doctrinate pupils with totalitarian philosophies or use the 
classroom as a propaganda medium. On the other hand, 
a fundamental principle of civil liberties is that people 
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should be treated on the basis of what they do rather 
than what they believe or with whom they associate, 

It was suggested recently by Sidney Hook, a distin. 
guished professor of philosophy, that the question of the 
qualifications of Communists as teachers does not involve 
a civil liberties problem at all but rather a problem of 
professional ethics; in that light, he concluded, mere 
membership in the Communist Party constitutes prima 
facie evidence of unfitness, presumably because each 
Communist Party member is dedicated to indoctrination 
and propagandizing. In the abstract, the argument is 
persuasive. As a matter of experience, however, the con- 
clusion does not seem to follow. 

Taking the New York City school system as an ex- 
ample, in the past twenty-five years there has been vir- 
tually no instance in which the Board of Education has 
taken disciplinary action against a teacher for attempting 
to indoctrinate his students with Communist propaganda. 
At the completion of a recent trial of eight teachers on 
charges of Communist affiliation, the record showed that 
the average teaching span of each of the eight was over 
twenty years and was not only unblemished by any 
accusation of indoctrination, but each had a good record 
of conduct and competence. 

This is not to say that there are no Communist teachers 
in this school system who would not propagandize if 
they could. Nor does it mean that there may not have 
been some who have attempted to indoctrinate and have 
succeeded. It merely indicates that the danger is neither 
so real nor so pressing as a theoretical approach might 
indicate. 

However, in dealing with this issue, each community 
must choose between two alternatives; there is no work- 
able compromise. Shall American school systems reduce 
all risk of indoctrination by disqualifying any Communist 
as a teacher despite the fact that this means endless in- 
quiry into the personal affairs of every teacher? Or is it 
better to chance the harm that may result from a few 
instances in which Communist indoctrination is not 
brought to light immediately and the offending teacher 
promptly dismissed? 


A SIMILAR PROBLEM IS POSED IN REQUIRING LOYALTY 
oaths from government employes. These oaths usually 
require a disclaimer of affiliation with certain subversive 
organizations. Here the security and freedom considera- 
tions are not so readily apparent. There can be no 
question that all government employes—especially those 
dealing with the national defense or the conduct of in- 
ternational affairs—should be persons least likely to com- 
mit espionage or sabotage. The only way to preclude 
such an eventuality is to judge a man by his past activi- 
ties and associations. But inquiries into beliefs and 
associations always have been abhorrent to democratic 
principles, since their natural consequence is to prevent 
the free expression of ideas. Perhaps in this case some 
compromise between competing values is possible. If 
“critical” government positions are delimited and employ- 
ment in them restricted to those who present no security 
risk at all, then the overriding security consideration will 
be satisfied. On the other hand, in many government 
positions the security problem does not differ from similar 
positions in private industry. Need there be any scrutiny 
of the beliefs and associations of applicants for such jobs? 
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In balancing the scales in this case, it would appear that 
a suitable compromise can be effected if attention is di- 
rected to security alone rather than to the desire of some 
people for orthodoxy on the part of all government 
employes. 

The solution of this problem, however, has been taken 
out of the sphere of surmise. The Internal Security Act 
(the McCarran act), recently enacted by Congress over 
the President’s veto, provides that no member of the 
Communist Party or of a Communist front organization 
which is required to register under the Act (more about 
this later) can hold any position with the federal govern- 
ment. Congress chose to use the sledgehammer rather 
than the pin-point approach to this serious dilemma. One 
may question its wisdom not only because of the harsh 
impact which this legislation will have on a number of 
federal employes, but also in terms of the extent to 
which so broad a provision may deprive the government 
of able servants it can ill afford to lose. This choice of 
method was the more unfortunate since the reasonable 
alternative I have suggested was available. 


M one EASILY RESOLVED IS A~PROBLEM MADE BY THE 
recent enactment by several southern municipalities, in- 
cluding Jacksonville, Florida, and Birmingham, Alabama, 
of ordinances which require members of the Communist 
Party to depart from the community within forty-eight 
hours after passage of the measure or suffer several 
months imprisonment for each day they choose to remain. 
The local legislative bodies justified the enactment of 
these ordinances on the grounds that the presence of 
Communists constitutes a danger to the well-being and 
safety of the community. But what must be balanced 
on the other side of the scales? 

First, none of the Communists are accused of having 
committed any crimes, but are to be deprived of their 
homes and livelihoods because of the potential harm they 
some day may do the community. Second, such legisla- 
tion causes everyone in the community to be wary of 
controversial discussions lest the finger of suspicion be 
pointed at him. Finally, in order to rid one community 
of a potential danger, the banished Communist is let 
loose on every other community in the nation. This type 
of ordinance now has been declared unconstitutional by 
lower courts in Jacksonville and Birmingham, and these 
decisions probably will forestall the enactment of similar 
legislation elsewhere. 

Other communities have attempted to handle the Com- 
munist problem in a different way. Thus, New Rochelle, 
New York, has enacted an ordinance requiring all mem- 
bers of “Communist organizations” to register with the 
local authorities. The ordinance does not indicate what 
purpose the registration will serve nor to whom the 
registration lists are to be made available. When Jersey 
City, New Jersey, passed a similar ordinance recently, 
it specifically provided that the registration lists were to 
be accessible only to public officials who issue firearms 
permits and those who supervise the appointment of 
civilian defense volunteers. Variations of these types of 
ordinances have been enacted by Miami and Los An- 
geles. It is revealing that once a community passes 
such a law every other city and town in the same area 
feels compelled to stress its own patriotism by following 
suit. 
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The civil liberties issue involved in this type of ordi- 
nance is more subtle than in the banishment legislation. 
The security argument used to justify registration ordi- 
nances is twofold: first, the lists will be useful to keep a 
close check on Communists in the event of war with 
Russia; second, the lists can be used to deprive Com- 
munists of pistol permits, jobs in civilian defense, and 
so on. But even if one overlooks the fact that the 
language of the ordinances, especially in defining “Com- 
munist organizations,” is so vague as to include many 
non-subversive groups, there is reason to think more 
appropriate methods could be used to accomplish the 
second purpose. Why should not each applicant for a 
permit or job be asked whether he is a Communist? 
There is no greater likelihood that Communists will 
answer untruthfully than that they will willingly come 
forward to register and have their names placed on a 
“blacklist.” 

But if the real purpose is to keep track of Communists 
in the event of war with Russia, the practical utility of 
the lists is even more remote. If the money, time, and 
personnel needed to prosecute those who refuse to register 
were made available to the police agencies of the coun- 
try, especially to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, for 
use along established lines of work, the security of our 
country would be much more wisely guarded than if 
each municipality were to enact and try to enforce a 
registration ordinance of its own. 

The real danger of registration provisions is manifested, 
however, in the use to which they have been put in the 
McCarran act, and to which inevitably they will be put 
under any local ordinance. The McCarran law provides 
that once a Communist action group (the Communist 
Party) or a Communist front group is ordered to regis- 
ter, none of its members may obtain federal employment, 
jobs in defense plants, or passports. Members of “front” 
organizations must disclose their affiliation before they 
may be employed. Further, all organizations required 
to register must label all mail, propaganda materials and 
broadcasts, as disseminated or sponsored by a Communist 
organization. 

So far as these provision are intended to reduce the 
risk of sabotage and espionage in federal and defense 
employment from those who are willing to come for- 
ward and admit their affiliation, the provisions are help- 
ful. But is the danger of sabotage and espionage likely 
to emanate from those willing to admit their connection 
with the Communists? All available evidence indicates 
that the spies and potential saboteurs are men and wo- 
men whose first care is to conceal their taint. 


wa REQUIRED LABELING OF PROPAGANDA MATERIALS IS 
very likely to produce unhappy results. Even many of 
those who are in favor of having all organizations— 
Communist or not—make public their finances, auspices, 
and affiliations, feel that disclosure pointed at particular 
groups is a harmful infringement of free expression. 
The criteria set forth in the Act to determine which 
are Communist action or Communist front organizations 
should be noted. ‘To identify a Communist action or- 
organization, the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
which is established by the Act, is directed to take into 
consideration the extent to which the group’s policies are 
formulated pursuant to directives from, or to effectuate 
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the policies of, the foreign government (sic) which domi- 
nates the world Communist movement; whether its poli- 
cies deviate from those of the foreign government; if it 
receives financial aid from that source, the extent to which 
it reports to, and is subject to, the discipline of such for- 
eign government or sends representatives to be trained 
there in the principles and tactics of world Communism; 
whether it resists efforts to obtain information as to its 
membership lists, and so on. 


A CoMMUNIST FRONT IS TO BE IDENTIFIED BY THE EXTENT 
to which Communists are active in its management and 
direction, whether its funds are obtained from Com- 
munist sources, and the extent to which its positions on 
policy issues follow those of Communist action or- 
ganizations. 

These are, of course, some of the criteria which all 
intelligent persons use to identify Communist or front 
organizations. But in using these criteria, the individual 
most recognize that they are vague and subtle, that 
the facts to which they apply are constantly changing. 
Therefore, any conclusions reached are usually tentative 
and can readily be reexamined. Certainly many non- 
Communist, liberal organizations could be “guilty” of 
possessing one or more of the proscribed characteristics. 
That these criteria should be used officially is, in itself, 
a reflection of a major consequence of registration pro- 
visions, namely, to inhibit unorthodox belief rather than 
illegal activity. 

The immigration and naturalization provisions of the 
Act are also open to criticism as legislative attempts to 
penalize beliefs and associations. But they are even more 
clearly harmful as inflexible provisions in a field of law 
where some flexibility is desirable. For example, the Act 
provides that no ex-Communist may become a permanent 
immigrant to this country even though he has renounced 
earlier totalitarian beliefs and has been a staunch advo- 
cate and supporter of democracy. The Arthur Koestlers 
and Ignazio Silones, for example, would be forever lost 
to the United States. Moreover, the Act makes no dis- 
tinction between those who were active Communists and 
those whose affiliation was nominal, transitory, or at a 
tender age—all are equally barred from entry. 

A much more difficult problem is presented by the 
emergency detention provisions of the Act which au- 
thorize the Attorney General in time of “internal se- 
curity emergency” (war, invasion, or insurrection) to im- 
prison persons—citizens or aliens—who are “likely” to 
commit espionage or sabotage. In a sense, this is the 
first instance in which Congress has specifically au- 
thorized the internment of citizens who admittedly have 
committed no crime. During the last war, the military 
authorities decided to intern both citizens and aliens of 
Japanese ancestry. Many have since deplored this measure 
as unnecessary and unconstitutional and have attributed 
its promulgation, at least in part, to racial prejudice. 

Under the McCarran act, one of the criteria to be used 
in determining whether a person is likely to commit 
espionage or sabotage is whether he was a member of 
the Communist Party at any time after January 1, 1949. 
This basis of internment certainly is more sensible than 


the standard of ancestry used in connection with the 
Japanese. But unless one is prepared to believe that all 
Communists are hypocrites and cowards—and recent his- 
tory teaches us the contrary—then it is probable that 
some of them will attempt to commit espionage or sabo- 
tage if the United States and the Soviet Union are at war, 
When one considers the tremendous damage that even 
a single saboteur could accomplish with present tech- 
niques of destruction, it is not unreasonable to argue 
that potentially dangerous Communists should be jin- 
carcerated before they have an opportunity to do their 
evil work. 

But who is potentially dangerous? Americans always 
have been proud to boast of the procedural safeguards 
which surround the trial of anyone charged with a crime 
in this country: he is entitled to counsel, to notice of the 
charges against him, to a fair hearing, to an impartial 
jury; illegally obtained evidence may not be introduced 
to convict him; he cannot be forced to testify against 
himself. In ordinary times, the mere suggestion that one 
ought to be imprisoned because of the likelihood that he 
might in the future commit a crime, would be met with 
incredulity and bitter opposition. The absence of vocifer- 
ous resistance to the internment provisions of the McCar- 
ran act bespeaks the fact that we live in an extraordinary 
period. But here, too, the choice must be made. Con- 
gress has felt that considerations of national security 
outweigh those of liberty. A careful, unemotional study 
of the problem is necessary before one determines his 
own position on this issue. 

A doctrinaire approach to any of these issues cannot 
resolve them. Even careful weighing of conflicting values 
cannot insure against reaching an unsound conclusion. 
But analyze and weigh we must since these are the only 
guides we have when conflicting intangibles are the 
stuff we handle. Each piece of legislation and each of- 
ficial act that may curb free expression must be scruti- 
nized carefully to see whether any security consideration 
is presented. If there is none, then the legislation or the 
official act is usually an attempt to curtail the expression 
of ideas, and it should be opposed. But if a security 
consideration is presented, one still must check to see to 
what extent civil liberties are endangered by the adop- 
tion of the proposed legislation or official conduct. Where 
there is a real likelihood that liberties will be infringed, 
then alternative proposals should be sought which, while 
safeguarding security, will minimize the suppressive 
aspects of the proposed conduct. 


es MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEMS TO BE FACED ARE THOSE 
which present serious security considerations, the only 
reasonable solution to which poses potentially dangerous 
threats to civil liberties. These cases call for the most 
deliberate, considered choice. The determination must 
be made on the basis of intangible considerations which 
plumb the depths of our devotion to democracy as a 
way of life. Both the cause of civil liberties and of se- 
curity will be better served if we recognize that there 
are no hard and fast rules in the area where the two 
compete. Risks must always be taken if civil liberties are 
to be preserved. These risks are not unlike those to 
which our forefathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor. 
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How Can We Fight Discrimination? 


Reactions of New York shoppers to Negro clerks in department stores 
throw revealing light on sources of prejudice, ways of overcoming it. 


GERHART SAENGER 


“Pp ERSONALLY, I AM NOT PREJUDICED, AND WOULD LOVE 
to hire some Negro sales clerks. But you know 
how it is—many people are prejudiced, and I cannot 
afford to lose any customers,” stated the manager of a 
department store. Similarly, the personnel director of a 
factory, “I believe in hiring all kinds of people, what- 
ever the color of their skin. But many of our white 
workers would not like it.” 

All too often fear of the consequences prevents progress 
in the fight against discrimination. Even where the re- 
sponsible executive is not personally prejudiced against 
members of minorities, he is afraid to hire them. He pre- 
fers the safe status quo to venturing into the unknown. 
As an executive he is not primarily interested in oppos- 
ing discrimination, but in the smooth functioning of his 
plant or store. 

Yet this problem has become more than ever of pri- 
mary concern for the nation. The accusation of dis- 
crimination is one of the chief weapons of propaganda 
hurled at us by our red critics. Our rearmament pro- 
gram seems certain to lead to manpower shortages which 
will require the utilization of every worker, regardless 
of color or creed. In a long perspective, the fight against 
discrimination is one of democracy’s primary duties. 

Most executives are willing to help in this fight, pro- 
vided there is no risk, no interference with business or 
production. The problem is to find out whether these 
fears are justified. How likely is it that stores hiring 
Negroes will lose customers? Will workers in “lily- 
white” plants go on strike when the management hires 
colored workers? How do we proceed best in integrating 
minority members into new fields of business or industry? 

Recent research shows not only that these fears are 
greatly exaggerated but also indicates ways and means to 
minimize existing hazards. Particularly convincing is a 
study of the reaction of the customers of New York City 
department stores to the hiring of Negro sales clerks 
conducted by the writer in cooperation with Emily Gil- 
bert, and repeated with the same result by Fillmore H. 
Sanford in Philadelphia. The choice of department store 
customers was dictated by the consideration that cus- 
tomers are not subject to the same restraining influences 
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—By an assistant professor of psychology at 
New York University, author of “Today's 
Refugees, Tomorrow’s Citizens.” Professor 
Saenger, who came here as a Hitler refugee in 
1937, is now at work on a book dealing with race 
relations. 
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by management which might determine the behavior 
of workers in industry. 

Partly because of the New York State law against 
discrimination, nine of the fifteen major department stores 
in New York City recently began to hire Negro clerks. 
If prejudice was going to determine the reaction of their 
customers, it was reasonable to assume that the bigoted 
person would refrain from dealing with Negro clerks. 
He might even change to stores employing only white 
clerks. To test this hypothesis trained interviewers were 
stationed near sales counters where white and colored 
girls sold side by side. This method made it possible to 
distinguish customers who dealt with Negro clerks from 
those dealing with neighboring white girls. All cus- 
tomers thus observed were later interviewed to discover 
their attitudes toward the hiring of Negro personnel. 
The fact that they were not being told that they had pre- 
viously been observed made it possible to compare their 
attitudes with their behavior. Altogether, 124 New 
Yorkers and 100 Philadelphians were observed and later 
interviewed. 


Max CUSTOMERS DID NOT HESITATE TO VOICE PREJUDICE. 
One out of every five New Yorkers interviewed ex- 
pressed his disapproval of the employment of Negro 
clerks. Some of these stated that they would not buy in 
stores which hired them. Another 20 percent gave 
limited approval. Negro sales girls were all right, but 
they would not like to see them selling in departments 
handling food or clothing. At first glance the fears of 
management seemed justified, provided, however, that 
people’s prejudices always determine their actions, that 
discrimination inevitably follows prejudice. 

Actually, there is no limit to the number of examples 
one may give to show how often people fail to act out 
their prejudices and hostilities. The young child often 
refrains from attacking his hated sibling. The married 
man invites his meddling mother-in-law to dinner. It 
was, therefore, not surprising to find that prejudiced 
customers did not express their prejudices by staying 
away from stores having Negro clerks. It was not sur- 
prising to find them dealing with Negro sales girls 
as often as did their more tolerant fellow citizevs. There 
were as many prejudiced customers among those who 
dealt with white clerks as there were among those deal- 
ing with Negroes. In both groups 38 percent either dis- 
approved of Negro clerks generally or wanted them ex- 
cluded from certain departments of the stores. Not only 
did we fail to find any relationship between prejudicial 
attitudes and discriminatory behavior, we even observed 
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some women buying from Negro clerks who told our 
interviewers half an hour later that they would not buy 
from Negroes under any circumstances. 

The 124 New Yorkers thus interviewed had visited 
stores hiring Negroes, stood at counters where Negroes 
were stationed. To appear more certain of our results 
another 142 New Yorkers were interviewed in streets and 
parks. Considering the relatively small number of Negro 
clerks then employed (less than one percent of the total 
sales force) it was reasonable to assume that most of 
these had never encountered Negro clerks on their shop- 
ping trips. If prejudiced customers would refrain from 
buying in stores with Negro clerks, more prejudiced 
New Yorkers should have been found in the street 
sample. Actually, the proportion of prejudiced persons 
was slightly smaller than that found among customers 
observed in stores with Negro clerks. The conclusion is 
inevitable that department store customers from all walks 
of life and ranging from the most tolerant to the most 
prejudiced, do not act out their prejudices. The fears of 
management were not justified, the stores did not lose 
business by hiring Negroes. 


4 <n STORY REPEATS ITSELF IN MANY AREAS OF LIFE. CoM- 
munities in which substantial portions of the population 
favored segregation now have interracial public housing 
projects. As shown in a recent study by Morton Deutsch 
and Mary Evans Collins, many of the white tenants 
previously held strong anti-Negro prejudices. The State 
of New Jersey, under the leadership of its Department 
of Education’s division against discrimination, abolished 
racial segregation in hundreds of public schools during 
the last three years without major incidents. The Air 
Force recently reported the successful integration of 
Negro personnel in hitherto white units, again without 
serious trouble. 

The discrepancy between what people say and what 
they do, between their attitudes and their actions, calls 
for some explanation. It can be found partially in such 
typical statements as the following, made by a New 
York mail carrier who had been asked, “How would the 
public feel about the hiring of Negro clerks?” . 

“About half of the public probably would not like it 
because they aren’t accustomed to it, but like anything 
else you have to get used to it. I wouldn’t mind myself 
because if I want to buy something and that depart- 
ment store has it I don’t care who sells it to me. I want 
the article and, especially in department stores, the article 
sells itself.” 

The prejudiced person is faced with a conflict between 
his desire to buy and his prejudice. The outcome depends 
at least in part on the relative strength of his desire to 
give in to his prejudice as against his desire to shop 
where he finds it most comfortable and convenient. 

Such conflict does not exist in the interview situation. 
Here the customer is only asked how he feels about the 
hiring of Negro personnel—he is not forced to act upon 
his opinion. He does not stand to lose time or money. 
In giving his opinion he probably does not realize the 
consequences of his refusal to buy from Negroes in terms 
of his own convenience. Expressions of attitudes, par- 
ticularly to an interviewer who is a complete stranger 
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and whom he will never meet again, do not commit 
him. Even during social occasions, in the circle of our 
friends, we often express prejudices on which we are 
not prepared to act when the opportunity arises. 

Moreover, as Gunnar Myrdal has shown, there is in 
our culture an ambivalent attitude toward prejudice itself, 
a conflict between yielding to one’s prejudice or follow- 
ing one’s basic democratic impulses. On the one hand, 
we believe in the American creed of equal opportunity 
for all, in “giving the other fellow a chance.” On the 
other hand, there are deeply ingrained prejudices, a belief 
in the basic inferiority of Negroes and other ethnic 
groups, the desire to occupy a privileged position in the 
struggle for existence. 

“After all, this is a free country. Everybody is en- 
titled to make a living; if a Negro is better qualified for 
a job than I am, I don’t see why he shouldn’t get it.” 
Shortly after, however, the customer’s prejudices gained 
the upper hand and she continued, “Yes, they have to 
make a living the same as anybody else. The store 
could always put them into the basement or somewhere. 
I don’t think the majority of them are intelligent enough 
to do a good job. I wouldn’t object if they were there, 
but I would rather not have them there.” 

The inner conflict between prejudice on the one hand, 
the desire to live up to our domestic ideals on the other 
hand, also accounts for the fact that in many situations 
the prejudice is not expressed in discrimination. In a 
conflict situation either of two drives or desires may win 
out. The individual may act in accordance with his 
prejudices or in accordance with his democratic beliefs. 
Yet there is nothing to prevent the same person from 
expressing his contradictory attitudes in the same inter- 
view or discussion. 

The actual outcome of such conflicts depends not only 
upon the relative strength of the conflicting desires, but 
also upon the social pressures exerted and the situation 
in which the conflict arises. Most of us are afraid to 
act counter to accepted customs. This is shown vividly 
in the admiration which a woman we interviewed held 
for a Texas friend who, though living in the South, en- 
tertained Negroes in her home: “She was very courageous 
and I admired her for it, but all my other friends have 
cut her out socially as a rebel. I’m the only one who 
still sees her. Even her family disowned her. I would 
like to be like that but I haven’t the nerve. There’s too 
much at stake.” 


—_—— THIS IS THE SAME PRESSURE WHICH SOME- 
times forces an upper class Protestant college graduate 
who went to a “progressive” college like Bennington or 
Sarah Lawrence, to lose touch with her liberal or Jewish 
friends after she settles down in her own town, marries 
in her own circle. 

There is less at stake in making a decision as to fre- 
quenting stores which hire Negro help, yet the principle 
is the same. The prejudiced individual, though perhaps 
he would like to express his prejudices in action, yields 
to local custom: “To be frank with you, I’d say that if 
I went in and there were two people there, one colored 
and one white, I think I undoubtedly would prefer to 
deal with the white person.” A few minutes later our 
informant, a middle-aged auditor, added, “Occasionally, I 
go into the X restaurant and it’s taken for granted there 
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so you can’t object. I will say that in the stores I have 
been in that have Negro sales people, they appear to 
treat the customers as nicely as a white person would, 
perhaps better. I guess it is largely a matter of habit 
with me since I don’t have much occasion for contact 
with them.” 

It is the need for approval which here determines, plus 
the desire to conform. ‘The decisive factor is not even 
the actual division of public opinion, which the cus- 
tomer cannot know, but rather his impression of what 
others think. The very fact that Negroes are found in 
these stores seemed to indicate to the prejudiced cus- 
tomers that the public approved of their presence: “They 
wouldn’t be there if people would object. We have to 
respect public opinion whether we like it or not. I don’t 
know why people feel like this about it, but I guess I 
am not the man to change things.” 

Although we are reluctant to admit it, most of us act 
this way. This is particularly true of the prejudiced in- 
dividual. Various studies, including those by Nathan W. 
Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, Else Frenkel-Brunswik and 
Daniel J. Levinson, point inevitably to the conclusion 
that the prejudiced person is insecure, has little faith in 
himself, lacks courage. Therefore, it is unlikely that he 
would speak out against such innovations as the integra- 
tion of Negro sales personnel as long as he believes that 
he is alone in his thinking. As a conformist, he is afraid 
to go against public opinion. 


a SITUATIONS ARE NOT ISOLATED INSTANCES. WHENEVER 
industrial management takes a firm stand in hiring mem- 
bers of minority groups, the workers are likely to ac- 
quiesce. As was shown forcefully in the study of “Per- 
sonnel Practices and War Time Changes,” by Francis J. 
Haas and G. James Fleming, to complain means to take 
a stand against authority which the insecure, dependent 
person always avoids. 

The same study shows that the prejudiced individual’s 
reactions are different, when the authority—management 
or labor leader—is known to be undecided, perhaps preju- 
diced. Here it is safe to take a stand. In the South, de- 
partment store customers would be likely to object to 
Negro sales girls, knowing that public opinion is on their 
side. Prejudiced New Yorkers cannot be certain whether 
others share their attitudes. Everything depends upon 
how the prejudiced individual views the situation. If he 
gains the impression that he is alone in his prejudice, 
that the public has accepted Negroes or women or others 
hitherto excluded, he is unlikely to engage in discrimina- 
tory action. If he has reason to believe that others, too, 
oppose the innovation, public protests and overt dis- 
criminatory acts are likely to result. 

The latter behavior occurs particularly frequently when 
the prejudiced individuals, together with others, are con- 
sulted, asked to approve or disapprove. Washington, 
D. C., for example, contemplating the introduction of 
Negro street car operators, conducted a public opinion 
survey asking, among other questions, “Will present 
operators resort to acts of violence if Negro operators 
are employed?” Goodwin Watson reports that the efforts 
of the Federal Housing Administration to find a suitable 
site for Negro housing led officials to sound out various 
communities about their attitudes. He expresses the be- 
lief that the “result was a solid congealing of the haters 
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in each community prior to any official actions.” What- 
ever questions are asked, the prejudiced person has an 
opportunity to voice his prejudice, and to influence the 
outcome. Hostile sentiment can be mobilized. Strong 
protests were raised against Negro drivers in Washing- 
ton. In Detroit, when it came to the selection of a site 
for a Negro housing development, near-riots took place. 
At the same time many cities including New York and 
Cleveland, without prior public discussion, quietly hired 
Negro drivers. There were no difficulties. Many cities 
outside the South without prior public discussion con- 
structed successful interracial housing projects. While 
other factors such as the relative prejudice of the popu- 
lation or economic considerations play a major role— 
Detroit at the time of the conflict had many ill-housed 
southern war workers—the method of approach is ex- 
ceedingly important. 


WV HETHER WE DEAL WITH HIRING NEGRO CLERKS AS 
sales personnel in department stgres or improve the posi- 
tion of any minority in business, industry, housing or 
education, it is usually best to go ahead without public 
announcement or discussion, to confront the public with 
a fait accompli. If the making of an issue is avoided, 
if we take social innovation for granted, the public may 
not even become aware of the change. In the depart- 
ment store, one out of every four customers observed 
standing at a counter served by a Negro clerk told our 
interviewers half an hour later that he had not noticed 
any Negro sales persons in the store. 

In advancing members of ethnic or racial groups to 
positions not previously held by them, it also appears ad- 
vantageous to promote first those who are clearly the best 
qualified. When women first appeared in the graduate 
schools of our universities, antagonistic male students ex- 
pected them to be flirtatious, insincere, illogical, incapable 
of sustained intellectual effort. Hence care had to be 
taken to accept first superior women of conspicuous 
ability, industry and serious purpose. The first colored 
department store clerks hired in New York were out- 
standing in appearance and manner. 

The prejudiced customer often generalizes from the 
first Negro clerk he encounters. One of them mention- 
ing his “pleasant experiences with Negroes in various 
restaurants and stores,” told us that “Of course, one un- 
pleasant experience would turn me against them.” Not 
everyone has that much insight, but all of us tend to 
generalize from our first experiences in a novel situa- 
tion. The prejudiced person expects to encounter “un- 
pleasantness” with Negro sales girls, Jewish lawyers, fe- 
male executives. Any negative experience with a mem- 
ber of a disliked group awakens his old prejudices, rein- 
forces them, “proves” the validity of his views. It will 
take many positive experiences to overcome the effect of 
a single negative encounter. 

But in the course of time the “revolutionary” social 
innovation becomes part of everyday living. Women in 
graduate schools are taken for granted. There are now 
Negroes in several major baseball league clubs, without 
being subject to controversy. At the time of our study, 
Negro wrappers and stock clerks already had been ac- 
cepted in all sorts of stores and taken for granted by 
management and customers. Whenever a minority group 
is advanced to new positions it is usually wise to begin 
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with small numbers as a further safeguard against the 
crystallization of prejudicial opposition. This initial 
crucial period needs to be short. Since the completion of 
our study there has been a steady increase in the num- 
ber of Negro sales clerks through hiring and upgrading 
of former stock clerks. The “issue” has ceased to be 
controversial. 

After the initial period has passed it is no longer neces- 
sary to take only the superior members of the newly 
accepted group. Female graduate students no longer 
differ in average ability from their male colleagues. Negro 
wrappers and cashiers are not more attractive and cour- 
teous than their white colleagues. The public has be- 
come habituated to accepting Negroes in their new posi- 
tion; education has taken place. 

Our study provides some insight into the workings of 
this educational process. Twenty-one percent of all New 
Yorkers interviewed objected not to Negro clerks in 
general, but rejected them only in specific departments. 
“I would not like them in the food department. I can’t 
stand having them touch such things . . . I wouldn’t buy 
food from them. I never have, either!” 

It little mattered that these customers usually contra- 
dicted themselves in the course of the interview. Women 
who rejected Negro sales girls as “unclean” said the 
Negroes “were all right as cooks or maids.” It is this 
lack of logic which sometimes makes it possible to change 
prejudiced minds. They have clean Negro maids and 
cooks themselves, but consider them exceptions. They 
need to see Negro girls working in specific places in 
order to accept them there. We did not find a single 
customer who, after seeing Negro clerks in the food de- 
partment, wanted them excluded from that section. Many, 
however, said they did not want Negroes to handle 
clothes. On the other hand, those who had observed 


Negro women selling lingerie and other intimate gar- 
ments, never were among those who wanted Negroes 
excluded from such departments—they only objected to 
their selling food. 

The prejudicial attitudes uncovered by our interviewers 
are based on false stereotypes, on seeing the Negro as 
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“dumb,” “discourteous,” “unclean,” which in turn give 
rise to feelings of revulsion and resentment at the thought 
of intimate contact. The reaction to Negro sales clerks, 
however, as expressed in the words of the auditor, are 
determined by encounters with the real Negro, who is 
very different from the hostile stereotype. Whether such 
contact takes place in business or industry, schools or 
housing projects, it tends to reduce existing prejudices. 
The evidence for the favorable effect of contact between 
majority and minority groups under conditions of equality 
is mounting. In our own study those who were ex- 
posed to Negro clerks were found more likely to resist 
undemocratic propaganda than those who had not seen 
them. 

Deutsch and Evans Collins found that integrated in- 
terracial housing reduced negative stereotypes. A study 
of the U. S. War Department’s Research Branch, con- 
ducted in the European Theater of War, finds more 
than three times (64 percent) as many enlisted men in 
mixed companies approving of mixed units as were 
found among the men in segregated white companies 
(18 percent). 

While the goal is the elimination of prejudice itself— 
a long and arduous educational task—we do not need 
to wait for its attainment to fight discrimination. By 
advancing racial and ethnic minorities to positions of 
equality without public fanfare and clamor, we initiate 
education through action, place the minorities in a new 
light and express our democratic ideals. The fears which 
prevent progress were shown to be false. In this field, 
too, “there is nothing to fear but fear.” 


“Messiah” Concert 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


I love to play my ’cello in the throng 

Of those who meet, with string and tube and voice, 
To sun themselves on Handel’s river of song 

And shoot the rapids of Rejoice, rejoice! 


Alas! the minutes fly, the pleasure flows 

Too swiftly to that mournful moment when 
The raptures and the hallelujahs close, 

And beauty and delight declare Amen. 


Thus, in my own days, gloom outpaces pleasure. 
The Amen of my sunlit span of Earth 

Draws nearer to intone the final measure 
Of play and toil, of friendship, love and mirth. 


To leave his world a victim of the nations 

That rage together furiously, with hearts 
United but in mutual detestations, 

Must harrow each world-lover who departs. 


Unfathomed peace of liberty’s “great light”— 

Come and vouchsafe, before our closing chords, 
To us who “walk in darkness” now, the sight 

Of all men beating plowshares out of swords. 
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- ILG photo 


An American director of workers’ education confers with some leaders of Japan’s new labor movement 


Union Teacher 


A British coal miner turned American educator, and the nationwide pro- 
gram of workers’ classes and recreation he heads — a Survey close-up. 


BEULAH AMIDON 


wb PROBLEM OF WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY 
at this time is not to get teachers, discussion leaders, 
or good teaching materials, but to get the participation 
of union members,” said Mark Starr, education director 
of one of the most effective American labor bodies, the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union (AFL), 
in the course of a recent interview. “And yet,” he con- 
tinued, “there probably never was a time when it was 
more important for as many citizens as possible to be 
informed about current events, economic trends, recent 
developments in such fields as psychology, child care, 
human relations, international relations, and so on.” 
The ILGWU which today has 423,000 paid members, 
has an extensive program of education and recreation, in 
which some 20,000 men and women—4 or 5 percent of the 
membership—participate. This is in contrast to the heydey 
of the union’s educational activities, in the mid-Thirties, 
when 30,000 union members (25 percent of the total, at 
that time) were enrolled in classes and recreation groups. 
At that time, the ILGWU, recovered from the weaken- 
ing struggles of the preceding decade, took advantage 
of the newly enacted National Labor Relations law to 
organize in hundreds of shops and communities where 
the union hitherto had been barred. This upsurge in 
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union membership and enthusiasm was reflected in the 
enrollment in classes in labor history, current events, pub- 
lic speaking, economics, psychology, music, art, handi- 
crafts, dancing, and so on. 

The workers’ education activities were developed by 
the union leadership, with the special attention of the 
president, David Dubinsky, and Julius Hochman, chair- 
man of the Education Committee. They put Mark Starr 
on the staff as director, to adapt and expand the program 
initially established in 1917. Both his experience and edu- 
cation were singularly appropriate preparation for this 
task. 

Mark Starr was born in the village of Shoscombe in 
Somersetshire, England, where his father was a coal 
miner. One of seven children, Mark received his early 
education in a local school and at the family hearth on 
Sunday evenings when his mother read aloud to her 
brood. At thirteen, the boy was considered ready to earn 
his own living. For a year he worked as a hod carrier 
at four shillings a week, then on his fourteenth birthday 
he went into the mines with his father and his elder 
brother, first as a “powder monkey” on the night shift, 
later as a “carting boy.” 

He spent seven years in the coal mines in England 
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and Wales, attending night school whenever he could, 
and spending most of his scant leisure in reading. Then, 
in 1915, the Rhondda district of the South Wales Miners’ 
Federation awarded him a two-year scholarship to the 
Labor College in London. 

Here he saw everything he could, read everything he 
could, and was particularly influenced by Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Huxley, Marx, Jack London, Wells, and Shaw. While 
working back in the mines he wrote his first book, “A 
Worker Looks at History.” His scholarship was renewed 
for two years, then Mr. Starr returned briefly to South 
Wales where he taught economics and social history to 
his fellow-miners. But he soon stepped into a bigger 
job—divisional organizer and lecturer in the British Na- 
tional Council of Labor Colleges, a post he held for 
seven years, traveling widely and writing constantly, 
articles, pamphlets, and text books, including “A Worker 
Looks at Economics.” 


6 was IN 1928 THAT HE CAME TO THE UNITED STATES, AT 
first only on a visitor’s visa, to teach at Brookwood Labor 
College, Katonah, N. Y. This was a full time school 
established in a beautiful setting and with high hopes 
of developing a trained, forward-looking leadership for 
the American labor movement. Here Mark Starr de- 
cided to obtain American citizenship (he married Helen 
G. Norton, a fellow-teacher) and to put down new roots 
in the USA. Brookwood was plagued with financial 
problems and political dissension. Mr. Starr in 1935 
accepted the post he now holds. 

The ILGWU national headquarters is a big, modern 
office building just beyond the north edge of New York 
City’s garment district, the center of the industry. From 
his department’s pleasant suite of rooms, high above the 
noisy streets, Mr. Starr cooperates in the work of the 
union’s twenty-nine educational directors, a third of 
whom are located in New York City. 

The educational program in this union center, as Mr. 
Starr described it has three phases. First, training for 
union service, which ranges from courses for new mem- 
bers to officers’ qualification courses and, most recently, 
a full time Training Institute, which guarantees jobs and 
union membership to its graduates. The Institute’s aim is 
to develop leadership not only for the headquarters and 
the many locals of the New York market but for all the 
centers of the industry, which now is nationwide. Related 
to this are the part time “officer qualification courses” in 
ILGWU history and the economics of the garment in- 
dustry, required of all those aspiring to union offices. 
These courses—calling for 45 to 50 hours of classwork— 
meet two evenings a week, with trained teachers and 
guest lecturers. 

A current problem, the work with Puerto Ricans, is 
peculiar to New York City. Many of these 300,000 new- 
comers are going into the needle trades, most of them 
less skilled jobs. The membership of some ILGWU 
locals now is more than half Puerto Rican. Few of these 
island Americans speak English, many are illiterate even 
in their native Spanish. This year the Educational De- 
partment is providing teachers for fifteen classes in Eng- 
lish for them in six New York locals. 

The other phases are classroom education, with study 
groups in public speaking, union history, economics, and 
so on; and mass education, which includes various recrea- 
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tional and cultural activities, and the union’s paper, 

An over-all problem is “to secure communication within 
the union,” as Mr. Starr put it. “When the union was 
small, it was very tightly knit. In those days it had a 
definite ‘right’ and ‘left,’ and meetings and classes crackled 
with interest and argument. As soon as the Communists 
tried to capture the union, they monopolized the ‘opposi- 
tion.’ Instead of genuine discussion and honest difference 
of opinion, you now have a purely artificial opposition, 
which sets forth familiar Communist propaganda with 
deadly—and deadening—repetition. As a result, union 
members who once would have been constructive critics 
and gone to classes and discussion groups now stay at 
home. 

“Another factor is the current competition which the 
Educational Department has to meet. Once the union 
fulfilled all the recreational and cultural needs of the 
members. ‘Today, there are adult education classes in 
the public schools and elsewhere plus the radio, tele- 
vision, and so on. 

Another aspect of the Educational Department, Mr. 
Starr pointed out, is as a public relations agency. “Classes 
from both public and private schools come up here, to 
find out something about labor unions. They are directed 
to this department. We answer questions, show them 
films or film strips, try to help them see how a union 
operates, to realize its place in an industrial society. We 
gladly welcome various civic organizations, and other 
groups—in a sense, we are performing a public relations 
task for the whole labor movement; certainly for the 
AF of L.” 


A. FIFTY-sIX, Mark STARR Is STILL ENTHUSIASTIC, STILL 
idealistic, though perhaps less sure than he was in the 
ardent years as British Socialist and propagandist that “the 
better world” is just around the corner. His face, even in 
respose, is alert and eager. He talks easily, in a friendly 
manner, but with the quiet authority of a man who is 
sure of his facts and of his convictions. 

His work as labor educator has brought him in touch 
with many outstanding people—from a youthful contact 
with Keir Hardie, to association with General MacArthur 
as consultant on labor education in 1946, and including, 
among many others, Ramsay MacDonald, George Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and Presi- 
dent Truman. 

One of his numerous enthusiasms is the language, 
Esperanto, which has yielded equally fine fruits of ac- 
quaintance and experience. Mark Starr was taught Esper- 
anto in his youth by a sister who was an enthusiast. Dur- 
ing his seven years in England as organizer and lecturer 
(1921 to 1928) he spent all his vacations in European 
travel—to Scandinavia, France, Germany, Russia, the Low 
Countries, Italy. On these trips, he lived with workers 
of the various countries and was able to talk directly 
with them and their Esperantist friends. 

“The international language really works,” he said. “I 
have used it in Europe and also in Japan. Through it, 
I have gained an insight I could have gotten no other 
way. Talking through an interpreter is communicating 
through a fog. But speaking directly, person to person, 
as an Esperantist, I have been able to establish real 
bridges of understanding. There are few things so im- 
portant in the world of today.” 
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Housing: a 1950 Tragedy 


The success of. the real estate lobby in slowing and blocking recent 
public housing programs. A story the nation should know in detail. 


LEE F. JOHNSON 


S THE PASSAGE OF THE Housine Acr oF 1949, THE 
real estate lobby has continued to spend millions of 
dollars throughout the nation attacking low rent public 
housing. They have conducted a well-managed, clever, 
conscienceless campaign. At this writing, in the whole 
country only about 10,000 low rent public housing homes 
have actually been started under the provisions of the 
1949 Act. : 

There is little to be gained by lingering over the dis- 
mal record of public housing in 1950. Stronger will to 
get houses built on the part of responsible national hous- 
ing officials in Washington would work wonders. 

President Truman carried the case for public low rent 
housing to the nation two years ago in language that 
all could understand and a majority applaud. This fight- 
ing spirit must be reflected by his housing lieutenants 
in their every act if the program is to progress. 

In the late Thirties and early Forties, those who estab- 
lished housing policies, national and local, were associated 
in a great crusade. That spirit still exists among housing 
officials at the grass roots, even after ten years of almost 
insurmountable difficulties. When the Housing Act of 
1949 was adopted, it was believed that such a spirit would 
revive spontaneously, but apparently this will not happen 
until federal housing leaders throw themselves into the 
job as evangelists and not apologists. 

True, low rent public housing and slum clearance pro- 
grams have encountered obstacles throughout the last 
year that would try any man’s soul. Administrative ap- 
propriations permitting adequate staff to be assembled 
were delayed in Congress for months. Local housing 
authorities were unable to find project sites, as prejudices 
and fears were spread throughout the country by the 
enemies of public housing. While hundreds of new 
local housing authorities were established in many states, 
to secure competent staff posed serious problems. ‘To 
achieve agreement on attempts to improve policies, pro- 
cedures, and standards of the United States Housing Act 
of 1937 meant months of delay. ~ 

Time dragged by, and housing projects did not sprout 
up across the nation. Meanwhile, prices rose sharply. 
In July, August, and September, 1950, when red tape, 
checks and double checks had been cleared away some 
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—By the executive vice-president of the National 
Housing Conference, Inc. From his office in 
Washington he has participated in every phase 
of the battle for federal legislation which would 
put decent shelter within the reach of low in- 
come and middle income families. 
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plans were sent out for bids. These came in prohibitively 
high in some instances. The Korean crisis was upon us, 
and controls were discussed—the first to be a limitation 
on public housing to 30,000 units by Jenuary 1, 1951. 
There was indecision in the construction industry. 

A few local authorities were planning such extrava- 
gant projects that they were indefensible for low rent 
public housing. The Housing Administration was rightly 
concerned. It could not defend homes for low income 
families that were more elaborate than a high percentage 
of the substantial homes in those communities. At the 
same time it was unwilling to face the fact that legitimate 
costs in today’s market for projects designed for mini- 
mum health-and-decency living were far in excess of 
unit costs submitted to Congress in March 1949 when 
congressional committees were considering the housing 
bill. 

At that time it was estimated, in entire good faith, 
that over a six-year period dwelling unit costs of the 
public housing program should average in the neighbor- 
hood of $8,400. That would have meant that under the 
subsidy provided in the Act there would have been 
built over a six-year period approximately 810,000 low 
rent homes for American families now living in sub- 
standard shelter. Those estimates were based on the rea- 
sonable assumption that construction costs would con- 
tinue to drop below March 1949 levels. 


B... THOSE HOPES SOON WENT OUT THE WiNDOW. KoREAN 
war became a reality. Prices spurted upward. If urgently 
needed homes are to be built for low income families, 
it is going to be necessary to get acceptance from the 
public and Congress of the high costs, due to the fact 
that March 1949 estimates have proved inaccurate be- 
cause of conditions beyond anyone’s control. This means 
far fewer than 810,000 homes will be built under the 
Housing Act of 1949. The homes that are built will 
provide a safe and decent living standard—not fancy 
homes but constructed to the needs of she families for 
whom they are intended, at today’s lowest possible costs. 
(As of November 1, 1950, the figure per dwelling unit 
is already approximately 25 percent above the March 
1949 estimates.) 

Local housing authorities throughout the nation are 
prepared to cooperate with the Administration in explor- 
ing every possible means of cutting costs. Experienced 
Authorities will assist the less experienced. They will 
make sure that several bids are secured and that any 
tendency to pad bids or increase costs through collusion 
is ferreted out and eliminated. If, after thorough self- 
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discipline, it is found that prices in some areas are too 
high to permit public acceptance of homes built for low 
income families they will defer the projects. 

That kind of federal-local cooperation in the public 
low rent housing program is one of the bright spots of 
1950. It indicates that in 1951 the program under the 
Housing Act of 1949 actually will get under way. 

Under the guise of “private enterprise,” the home build- 
ing industry during the past year has produced more 
than a million shelters, most of them overpriced, many 
of them jerry-built. 

Nevertheless, numerous desperate families have been 
forced to buy or rent such highly unsatisfactory homes. 
The builder, and the money lender, each has had his 
investment guaranteed up to 90 percent and in the 
case of veterans even 100 percent by the Federal Housing 
Administration. Underwritten by the government, the 
home building industry has experienced a gold rush, a 
bonanza, during which it has combined with financing 
and real estate interests to kill public housing for low 
income families for whom “private enterprise” cannot 
hope to build. Millions of dollars have gone into this 
self-appointed task. It constitutes the most dramatic hous- 
ing story of 1950, one which all the nation should know 
and understand. 

Before considering this nationwide attack on the low 
rent housing program, it should be realized that although 
it took more than a year to get 10,000 homes under con- 
struction by October 20, 1950, some 679 American com- 
munities applied to the Public Housing Authority (the 
body administering the public housing section of the 
1949 Act) for low rent public housing loans. Reserva- 
tions for loans had been approved for 630 cities, and co- 
operation agreements (between municipal governments 
and local housing authorities) in 470 communities. 

Final development programs have been passed for 204 
projects comprising 50,013 low rent homes, and on Oc- 
tober 20 there were 11,104 dwelling units actually under 
construction. 

Those figures indicate that at last the program is off 
to a start. They prove that nearly 700 American com- 
munities want to move ahead. 

Powerful groups are prepared to block that program, 
among them the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the National Association of Home Builders, the 
United States Savings and Loan League, the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Associations, together with minor 
special interests they have been able to influence. 

Here are facts to back up this statement. Immediately 
after the passage of the Housing Act of 1949, leaders 
of those organizations passed out word to their locals to 
establish war chests for “educational campaigns.” In 
November 1949, the convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards adopted the following state- 
ment of intent: 


We are unalterably opposed to socialized [public] housing. 
. . . It is vital that efforts be concentrated through local and 
state action by referenda and other means to carry on the 
fight, and to that end, we urge the Realtors’ Washington 
Committee to continue to furnish its assistance at local and 
state levels. We feel that state laws should be enacted to 
repeal or forbid tax exemptions or preferences for socialized 
housing unless approved by voters in the municipality where 
the housing is located. 


While resisting socialized housing as public policy, the 
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Before and after in St. Louis 
—A row of rickety houses, , : 
below, with its only plumbing - 
an outdoor water tap precari- 
ously near an unsanitary privy, 
has given way to— 
































Contrasts in low income living 
—Left, an uncleared slum in 
Savannah, Georgia. Below, a 
housing project and com- 
munity building in the same 
city. 
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—a group of trim homes, above, with 
all the modern conveniences, built 
by the local housing authority. 





National Association of Real Estate Boards should seek, 
through the Realtors’ Washington Committee, an amendment 
to the Housing Act of 1949, limiting occupancy in all 
socialized housing to the indigent, and prohibiting govern- 
ment employes from living in such housing. 


Promptly after that declaration of policy, the National 
Association of Home Builders and the United States 
Savings and Loan League issued kits of materials to as- 
sist their workers throughout the nation to fight public 
low rent housing and slum clearance. 

The kits give step by step instructions for influencing 
public opinion, atnd include sample advertising copy for 
newspapers, materials for speeches, and so on. 

Summarizing hundreds of pages of guide materials in 
both the Home Builders and the Savings and Loan 
League kits, their followers are directed to: 


1. Attack at the state level, urging amendments to state 
laws demanding referenda in cities applying for public hous- 
ing projects. (Forty-four state legislatures are meeting in 
regular session in 1951. Attacks on public low-rent housing 
and slum clearance should be anticipated by the electorate 
in every one of them. Only in Kentucky; Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Virginia are regular sessions of the legislature 
not scheduled.) 

2. Insist that public housing represents “stateism,” “social- 
ism,” or any other “scareism.” 

3. Insist that public housing is “political housing.” 

4. Ask the question: “Do you want to pay someone else’s 
rent?” 

5. Attempt to stop city councils from adopting cooperation 
agreements between the city and local housing authorities. 

6. Where state laws permit, attempt to secure sufficient 
petition signatures to force a referendum. 

7. Failing that, turn to the courts to attempt to enjoin 
city governments from entering into contracts on the theory 
that local tax exemption is in fact an additional city tax bur- 
den throwing such cities into the position of having exceeded 
statutory tax limitation. 

8. Attempt to force an amendment to the Housing Act of 
1949, and to state laws, limiting occupancy in public housing 
projects to the indigent. 

9. Point out the alleged failure of public housing programs 
to clear slums or re-house families in the greatest need. 

10. Describe temporary war housing as typical public hous- 
ing, and ask your cities if they want more of the same. 

11. Wherever possible stir up religious and racial prejudices, 
in an effort to prevent the acquisition of sites. 


Most reasonable folk would read those instructions and 
say, “But responsible business men would never subscribe 
to such a campaign.” Let’s see what happened in a few 
spots. In such widely separated areas as Lubbock, Texas, 
and Roanoke, Virginia, identical advertisements appeared 
with the caption: “THERE ARE TOO MANY 
‘JOKERS’ IN THE SOCIALIZED PUBLIC HOUS- 
ING DEAL.” After identical illustrations the following 
text (here summarized) appeared: 1. Public housing adds 
to everyone’s local taxes. 2. Public housing reduces home 
owners’ property values. 3. Public housing decreases the 
value of rental property. 4. Public housing is a threat to 
every business and profession in the city in which it is 
built. 5. Public housing penalizes those with thrift and 
faith in their own abilities. 6. Public housing is federally 
controlled—the local government is a Washington 
“stooge.” 








Housing: a 1950 Tragedy 


In Savannah, Georgia, an advertisement, signed by the 
Savannah Real Estate Board, carried the headline, “Pub- 
lic Housing Means an End of Racial Segregation in 
Savannah!” 

From Seattle to Miami, from Maine to California, these 
and similar charges have been spread on billboards, used 
in newspaper advertisements and as paid radio plugs. 

Public housing suffered major defeats by referenda in 
Seattle; Portland, Oregon; and Houston. It had notable 
victories in Miami, Florida; Little Rock, Arkansas; Beau- 
mont and Waco, Texas. 

The important fact to remember is that public low 
rent housing has been accepted by more than 600 Amer- 
ican communities. In a vast majority of them the real 
estate lobby has attempted to stop the program at some 
stage of its development. This lobby has been defeated 
in hundreds of American communities at the hands of 
elected city officials. In only twenty-six communities 
have referenda been called for. In those elections public 
housing has had eight victories and seventeen defeats. 
Despite the real estate lobby’s large expenditures of time 
and money, the American people continue to urge that 
the low rent public housing program go forward. 

In the long run it is more than probable that the 
lobby’s unfair methods will strengthen support for public 
housing in this country. The American people have de- 
termined that slums must go, and that families of low 
income are entitled to adequate shelter. The American 
people believe in fair play. Even more important, they 
have a sense of responsibility for their less fortunate 
fellow citizens. 


Do MUCH FOR POTENTIAL—AND ACTUAL—HOUSING UNDER 
the Act of 1949, and the climate of opinion the real 
estate interests are trying to create. 

Let us turn now to the Housing Bill of 1950, in- 
troduced early in the Second Session of the 81st Con- 
gress. With support from organized labor, veterans and 
public interest groups, the Administration sponsored the 
inclusion of a strong Cooperative Housing title. 

That cooperative program was aimed at producing 
about 250,000 homes at minimum costs to families of the 
middle income third. It was an ingenious plan to per- 
mit families with incomes of from $2,800 to $4,400 to 
help themselves secure homes of high standard. The 
federal government would have assisted by making pos- 
sible long term loans at 3 percent interest rates. The 
program would have been administered by a Coopera- 
tive Housing Administration, established as a constituent 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. It would 
have been dedicated to the job of proving that through 
cooperatives it is possible for the middle income families, 
who are totally ignored in current housing programs, to 
secure decent homes within their means. 

Both the Senate and House Committees on Banking 
and Currency approved the plan, watered down as to 
size, but retaining the principle. 

All the forces that were brought to bear in an effort 
to defeat public low rent housing the year before, rallied 
to defeat the middle income housing program. They 
were backed by the Federal Reserve Board which de- 
clared the program inflationary. 
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The debate in both Senate and House was extensive, 
and at times bitter. The proposal was defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 43 to 38; in the House by 218 to 155. 

In view of today’s international crisis, and the uncer- 


‘tainty as to the future of all construction, it is still un- 


decided whether efforts will be made early in the 82nd 
Congress to revive the middle income housing program. 

Even before June 25, 1950, when the United States de- 
cided, as a member of the United Nations, to furnish aid 
to the Republic of Korea, civic organizations expressed 
concern about inflationary trends that were threatening 
to destroy the nation’s housing program. 

After the invasion of Korea, those organizations were 
disturbed because the first anti-inflationary measure taken 
by the Administration, was to limit the number of public 
low rent homes that could be placed under construction 
by January 1, 1951 to 30,000. The limitation as to num- 
ber, in view of the actual production record of public 
housing, was not disturbing. But they questioned the 
principle—that is, that inflation could be controlled by 
slowing down the number of homes to be produced for 
those in the greatest need. 


O, Aucust 5, REPRESENTATIVES OF TWENTY-TWO NATION- 
al organizations joined in a letter to the President express- 
ing their concern at the way critical housing problems 
are being handled. Led by the Rt. Rev. Monsignor 
John O'Grady, secretary of the National Council of 
Catholic Charities, spokesmen for labor, veterans, re- 
ligious, social work, cooperative, minority, and public 
interest groups presented six points for a, national hous- 
ing policy. They said: 

“The continuing housing shortage will be intensified 
in many areas. The government’s powers and programs 
in the housing field should be geared immediately to re- 
lieve these shortages. Problems growing out of the hous- 
ing shortage—the need for additional housing, curtail- 
ment of non-essential building, the allocation of building 
materials, the speculation in real estate—should be viewed 
as facets of the same problem, a shortage of housing. 

“It is recommended that decisive actions in the public 
interest be taken now to stabilize the housing situation. 
We regret that the only action so far taken has seriously 
restricted the vitally needed public housing program, 
while only superficial measures have been applied to the 
private housing field. ‘These latter measures appear 
likely to have little effect for many months on the present 
dangerous price and material situation, due to the large 
volume of present construction and outstanding financial 
commitments. 

“We urge that a national housing policy be established 
to channel labor and materials available for civilian use 
into the production of a maximum number of standard 
permanent homes, single or multiple, private and public 
at the lowest rentals or sales prices, in accordance with 
national plans for increased production and local housing 
needs. It is in the national interest that priority be given 
to moderate priced housing and to low rent housing, as 
distinguished from high priced or luxury housing, always 
maintaining existing preferences for homes for veterans. 

“It is clear that large sections of low income families do 
not have suitable housing. Public low rent housing 
represents the only program for meeting this long 
neglected need.” 
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Their specific recommendations were: 


1. Building materials should be allocated according to the 
general objective of national housing policy for maximum 
conservation and effectiveness in their use. 

2. Adequate efforts should be made to stabilize prices of 
building materials at June, 1950, levels. 

3. Limitations should be placed first upon non-essential, 
non-residential construction and luxury housing. 

4. In view of the long neglected and increasing need for 
decent housing among low income families, the minimum 
allocation for public housing should not be less than the 
relatively small number of dwellings authorized under the 
Housing Act of 1949. The amount is small compared to the 
number of private homes started during 1949 and 1950. The 
low rent program will use a minimum of materials and be 
of maximum effect within the area of greatest housing need. 

5. High priority should be given for the completion and 
new construction of essential community facilities such as 
schools, hospitals, and sewers. 

6. Demolition or final disposal of dwellings now under 
public control or ownership should be halted, except in the 
case of occupant groups in permanent housing. 


It was believed that this advice was sound in August, 
and it is equally valid in November. With the exception 
of a stop-order on disposition of government-owned 
housing, these recommendations have received scant 
consideration. 

On September 1, 1950, Congress adopted the long and 
complicated Defense Production Act of 1950. In the 
delegation of authority by the President, real estate credit 
controls were assigned to the Federal Reserve Board, sub- 
ject to the concurrence of the Housing Administration. 
It was also made clear that Raymond M. Foley, the Hous- 
ing Administrator, is responsible for government guaran- 
teed or aided programs. 

Immediately after this delegation of authority there 
followed a series of conferences between the Adminis- 
trator, representatives of the Federal Reserve Boards, and 
outside interests affected by such controls. Labor, veterans, 
and public interest groups, among others, were consulted, 
though their advice was not accepted. 

On October 10, the Federal Reserve Board with the 
concurrence of Administrator Foley, made public its 
Regulation X which became effective two days later. 
Aimed at curbing inflation, the regulation called for down 
payments on new homes ranging from 10 percent in the 
$5,000 and under price range to 50 percent at $25,000 
and over, with preference for veterans up to 10 per- 
centage points. The regulations are intended to gear 
housing production to not more than 800,000 to 850,- 
000 new housing units next year. 

Just how will this work? 

If a non-veteran can find a new home costing $5,000 
(which is a practical impossibility) he would have to 
make a down payment of $500, while a veteran would 
make a down payment of $250. 

If a non-veteran can find a new home costing $9,000 
his down payment would be $1,900 while the veteran 
would make a down payment of $1,000. 

A non-veteran would have to make a down payment of 
$3,100 on a $12,000 home while a veteran’s down pay- 
ment would be $1,900. 

So it goes up the ladder to a down payment of 50 
percent on homes costing $24,500 or more, or 45 percent 
for veterans. 
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In a statement on October 11, President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, said in part: 

“The new mortgage credit regulations issued by the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Federal 
Reserve Board will eliminate any chance for most, if not 
all, families in the low and middle income brackets to 
purchase new houses. These are the families who have 
the most acute need of housing. . . . Most houses will be 
sold to the wealthier families, having the least need for 
housing but who can afford the high down payments 
required under the new regulations.” 

When labor and civic organizations were consulted 
they suggested minimum down payments in the housing 
brackets where the need is greatest. They urged that 
somehow credit controls be delayed pending a full study 
of the total construction needs. Mr. Green stated further: 
“Tt is our belief that no equitable housing program could 
be worked out until a determination was made stating 
just how much material and manpower now being used 
for housing construction would be needed for defense 
purposes, and until some attempt had been made to cut 
back non-essential construction. We urged that the first 
necessary step was an adequate allocations and priorities 
program for building materials which would channel the 
resources of the construction industry to meet the most 
pressing needs of the defense program and the civilian 
population.” 

This is certainly the sensible course. In Washington, 
however, the obvious answer too often is arrived at 
only after many false starts. Credit controls are com- 
paratively easy to apply, but that part of the defense job 
given the recently created National Production Authority 
under the Department of Commerce is highly complex. 
That new agency must determine the nation’s needs, both 
defense and civilian. It must have an inventory of critical 
materials. It must be in a position to channel them 
into the areas of greatest need. There must be complete 
coordination of the nation’s resources, manpower, and pro- 
duction capacity. 

Obviously, this calls for a system of priorities and allo- 
cations. Price controls on a wide scale are inevitable if 
the emergency becomes more critical. In that case, the 
coordination of our economy by the National Security 
Resources Board must be complete. 


—_ IS ONLY PART OF THIS MUCH GREATER PROBLEM, 
but it is a vital part. Thus far it has received the most 
stringent controls of the whole defense effort, and they 
have been unequally applied so that they affect only 
the low and middle income groups. 

Within the larger framework of the total economy, the 
crying need in housing is the development of a balanced 
defense policy for the months just ahead. Thus far, the 
Administration has been attacking the problem piecemeal. 
Experts throughout the nation are preparing recommen- 
dations for such a policy. When they are presented for 
the consideration of the Administration and Congress, 
they will constitute the most specific recommendations 
that those outside of government are in a position to 
make. 

The year 1951 presents a great challenge in the field of 
housing. It is a challenge that will be met successfully 
only if men and women, both in and out of govern- 
ment, are prepared to make that prediction come true. 
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GEOGRAPHY to GEOTECHNICS ... a Series 





III. Genesis and Jefferson 


BENTON MACKAYE 


is MY PREVIOUS INSTALLMENT I DEFINED GEOTECHNICS, 
scanned its scope, and cited some first hand observa- 
tions bearing on its development in the present century. 
Now for its earlier American genesis, starting this off in 
Biblical style but fitting it to the pantheism of the 
American aborigines: 


“In the beginning it was heaven on earth in the land of 
America. There was but one environment—the primeval. 
And the Great Spirit reigneth in the firmament where aery 
aircraft snorteth not. And He had divided the waters from 
the waters, those under the firmament from those above, in 
a perfect hydrologic cycle. Floods there were in proper sea- 
son on the flood plains. These plains belongeth to the river; 
invaded not were they by urban trespass. Verily, it was so. 
Dry land there was which erodeth not, save at a rate only 
in eons told. This indeed was good... . 

“Grass gloried in mid-continent, and tree-yielding seed 
spread forest east and west unto the distant shores. And the 
waters did bring forth abundantly the moving creature that 
hath life, not merely the fowl that flyeth above but moose 
and bear and every beast that runneth or prowleth below. 
Fruitful were they and multiplying, but in numbers not be- 
yond the powers of herb and tree to yield a good standard 
of living. Perfect to a microbe was the biologic balance. 
Believe it or not, it was so... . 

“And man appeareth in this land of America, mayhap from 
the far Bering Strait. Red of skin and in feathered garb, he 
took dominion over fish and fowl and beast, but damaged not 
the sequence of their progeny... . 

“And it came to pass that a new kind of man appeareth, 
of thin and bleached hide, but laden thick with gunnery. 
Suddenly, without warning, appeareth he on ships borne 
from far lands across the seas. By right of might claimeth 
he dominion over the land of America.” 


.. . And now in modern idiom listen to his story: 
“The history of English settlement in America began 
on a beautiful April morning in 1607.”—So say Nevins 
and Commager in the first sentence of their “History 
of the United States.” They go on to say that Captain 
John Smith was there and that his men were “almost 
ravished” to see such “goodly tall trees with such fresh 
waters.” These seven words epitomize primeval America. 
The new Americans went to work on it—and with even 
less comprehension of their job than most of us Ameri- 
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cans have of our job today. With vaguest notion of how 
to go about it they set out to make a continent habitable 
by the standards of their race. 

From 1607 at Jamestown, and 1620 at Plymouth, let us 
jump to 1776. By and large the original American scene 
was still nearly all intact. There were a few clearings 
in the solid eastern forest along the great interior path 
blazed by the French from Quebec to Detroit and on 
to New Orleans—via the St. Lawrence, the Great Lakes, 
and the Mississippi River. There were natural “oak 
openings” that antedated settlements to come in the hard- 
wood forests of the Middle West—east of the prairies 
and the plains. But the main man-made openings were 
those of English settlements on the narrow threshold of 
the continent between the Atlantic and the Appalachians; 
also, in a couple of areas across the latter range on head- 
waters of the Ohio and Tennessee. On the whole, the 
primeval environment prevailed. The urban environ- 
ment was limited to a few seaport towns, chief of which 
were Charleston, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
Around these footholds a series of rural settings had been 
opened in the forest, making sites for thirteen little re- 
gional communities, each colony going its respective way 
of life under its own name. 

Thus far had descendants of Captain John Smith’s 
men (and others) rendered the continent habitable for 
the white men’s needs. What next in the big job ahead? 


TO MAKE AMERICA MORE HABITABLE 


F EW OF THE MODERN PROBLEMS OF HABITABILITY WERE 
sensed in our colonial era. They were latent only, espe- 
cially the riddles and paradoxes which were to arise with 
modern invention. 

Take social habitability. Within each of the thirteen 
regions cleared for settlement the balance of environment 
was generally satisfactory. Much of the primeval setting 
was a liability to be pushed back out of the way. The 
modern invasion of urban influence upon the rural was 
undreamed of. Each town stayed put within its natural 
bounds. Boston was Boston and Cambridge was Cam- 
bridge; the agglomeration of a “Greater” Boston had not 
yet drowned civic sense in a score or more of once self- 
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recognized communities. 

The community par excellence was (and is) the colo- 
nial New England village. Take my own hill hamlet— 
Shirley Center, Massachusetts, as I knew it as a boy, with 
its seventy-one souls in the 1880’s. A meeting house, a 
red brick schoolhouse, a store, farmhouses, wheelwright 
shop and town hall—seats respectively of religion, educa- 
tion, commerce, agriculture, industry, and government— 
the basic elements of civilization. All were arranged 
around the “common” or “folkland,” direct descendant 
of Anglo-Saxon commonweal. 

Except for the motor car and plumbing, this descrip- 
tion holds in large measure for Shirley Center today as 
I sit in my white clapboard house on one of its shaded 
streets and write these words. The New England com- 
munity is yet a potent force which can play its part in 
our future and not a sweet old nostalgic myth to be 
fondly kissed goodbye. For one thing, it is the only 
community in this country, and perhaps in this world, 
where the town meeting functions as a true town legis- 
lature. 

Problems of physical habitability were beginning to 
stir even in colonial times. However, they remained 
practically unrecognized. The notion of conservation was 
about as familiar to the average American pioneer as 
the binomial theorem to a Hottentot. Why otherwise? 
Here was the forest close at hand with its prodigious 
supply of fuel and housing materials. Here were the 
rivers to float corn to market, and their tributaries to 
turn the waterwheels to make the needed grist and lum- 
ber. These resources were appreciated as basic to build- 
ing homesteads, but why worry about their future? Why 
think of replacing the forest when its limits seemed in- 
terminable? Just make another gash in the wilderness 
and move on. 


ENTER “ECOLOGY” 


x OTHER WORDS, OUR FOREFATHERS CONCEIVED NOT 
“ecology.” We don’t comprehend it yet, we ordinary 
folks. But it underlies the “how” of habitability: How 
to make the American or any other continent more 
habitable? So let us here and now add this essential 
term to our geotechnic vocabulary. 

Ecology concerns the working of the “wilderness com- 
munity.” This I have identified in a previous install- 
ment as a plant and animal society, a wildlife civilization 
—whether swamp, desert, tundra, prairie, ocean beach, 
or forest. 

Take the forest civilization. Take one of its several 
forest communities—the original white pine community 
of the northern Atlantic States. Who’s who among its 
citizens? High in the social scale among the plant folk 
are the pine himself and his brother the hemlock, along 
with the shadbush, laurel and kindred undercover. 
Among the top animal folks we find the deer, the squir- 
rel, “Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit,” along with their 
feathered neighbors, the thrush and grouse. Lower down 
the scale we find lush ferns and mosses, along with their 
animal cousins, the turtles and the frogs. At bottom lie 
the “untouchables”—the worm, spider, and microbe busy 
mixing dead leaves with powered granite to make the 
living pulsing humus that forms the community’s floor 








and springbeard. These citizens, high and low, left and 
right, work together, in competition and cooperation 
with the inanimate forces of nature, to create and carry 
on a perpetual and balanced way of life. “The how” 
of their working makes up the subject called ecology. 

This concrete if complex picture can be seen on a wood- 
land walk any day, but its significance is still vague in 
the popular mind. The term “community” applied to a 
forest, or other form of wilderness, savors yet of a figure 
of speech. So let us not blame too much our pioneer 
forebears for flouting its laws of life, for crashing into 
nature’s delicate balances, for mining first the forest 
and then the soil, for setting up a “move-on” culture, ever 
seeking elsewhere a place in the sun instead of conserving 
a place at home. 


NATURE’S GEOTECHNICS AND 
MAN’S ECOLOGY 


= MAY BE DEFINED AS NATURE'S GEOTECHNICS; IT 
is her “applied science” for “making the earth more habi- 
table.” She has made a great success of it. Back in the 
Silurian age, 350 million years ago, Jand was uninhabi- 
table. So nature set out to make it habitable. First she 
made land a little habitable, starting on the Silurian 
seashores. Then she made it more habitable, in the lush 
growth of the giant fern forests of the carboniferous age. 
Thereafter—still more habitable in the wondrous vegeta- 
tive landscape of this our present day. 

Geotechnics may be defined as man’s ecology. For 
it applies to human habitation; it is our emulation of 
nature in her successful effort to make the earth more 
habitable. To emulate nature we must study her. We 
must read directly in her open book. This our scien- 
tists have been doing in the centuries since Aristotle, and 
their tomes on the subject help fill our libraries. 

Then plain folks, like the rest of us, read these tomes 
and thereby read nature second hand—or third hand or 
thirtieth. Most of us cannot read nature first hand; we 
walk or ride or sit in her midst and yet cannot grasp 
the story told out loud or spread out before us. When 
it comes to reading nature in the raw most of us are 
illiterates.... And unless we can do better than that col- 
lectively, we cannot truly emulate nature’s art of living 
and survival—and thereby clinch our own. 

Our chance to do this is close at hand. Nature spreads 
outdoor displays where we may see her working. Every- 
where about us they occur in separate chapters. Chapter 
I unfolds the swamp civilization of horsetail, Spanish 
moss, and alligator (what the ecologists call the “hydro- 
phytic” or wet community of wild life). There is Chap- 
ter II which visualizes the desert civilization of lichens, 
sagebrush and antelope (the “xerophytic” or dry com- 
munity). Chapter III displays the medium or “meso- 
phytic” way of wild life, such as the white pine com- 
munity just described. There are further chapters ex- 
hibiting prairie, tundra, alpine, and other civilizations 
marking the pattern of primeval America. 

It is these chapters that our New Wilderness Areas are 
designed to preserve. They are, if you please, open out- 
door libraries wherein we can, if we will, shed our 
illiteracy and learn the lessons of the ages. And until 
we do this, not just “we”—a few scientists—but “we”— 
many citizens—our own human civilization cannot hoid 
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its place with any real security among other “civiliza- 
tions,” like those noted, which have fitted themselves for 
survival on this habitable globe. 

And we have no time to lose. Go back to Bible times 
and read your Genesis and Exodus, with their accounts 
of folk flows shuttling back and forth between the lands 
of Canaan and Egypt in order to escape the famines re- 
sulting, then as now, from outraging “nature’s geotech- 
nics.” And verily, man’s famine technic the world over 
is keener now than ever as he allows the soil of his 
food-producing areas to slide into the sea while he creates 
his own image at a net increase of 50,000 head a day 
(William Vogt’s estimate in “Roads to Survival”). A 
poor geotechnist indeed is man, and we Americans have 
proven ourselves little better than the average since the 
days of our founding. 


JEFFERSON AS GEOTECHNIST 


\ HO AMONG AMERICA’s REVOLUTIONARY FATHERS STOOD 
out as geotechnists? There were several. Let me begin 
with Thomas Jefferson. He has been called “a land ani- 
mal” as distinguished from “a salt-water man.” Born 
and reared in inland Virginia, he turned his back on the 
ocean and looked landward. And in his looking he was 
perhaps the most nearsighted—and the most farsighted 
—among contemporary seers. 

Jefferson’s “Acadia” still lies deep in American folklore: 
the notion of a country of farmers each the sole sovereign 
of his own little hundred-acre domain. . . . “Those who 
labour in the earth are the chosen people of God” (1782) 
and “We have now lands enough to employ an infinite 
number of people in their cultivation” (1785).* But this 
astigmatism in his early forties he had shed by his seven- 
ties (1817): 

“TI was once a doubter whether the labour of the cultiva- 
tor, aided by the creative powers of the earth, would not 
produce more value than that of the manufacturer, alone 
and unassisted.by the dead subject on which he acted. 
. . . But the inventions of later times, by labour-saving 
machines, do as much now for the manufacturer as the 
earth for the cultivator.” 

Thus Jefferson lived to see the obvious need of a 
balanced over-all economy. Meanwhile his abnormal 
powers of “farsight” were making, not bucking, geotech- 
nic history. To follow his farsight we must go back to 
the early 1780's. 

With the fall of Yorktown (1781) a certain “people” 
in the land of America, to use his words in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, had successfully assumed “among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them.” Thus, alongside Britain and France and Spain, 
a new power rose in the New World. It occupied our 
Atlantic seaboard, but by the Treaty of Paris (1783) its 
flag was already perched on the far Mississippi. Thence 
westward to the Rocky Mountains “belonged” to Spain; 
and the land beyond—to any “power” with the power 
to attain it. 

Even then, Jefferson’s farsight reached from Monticello 





*“The Works of Thomas Jefferson” (in 12 volumes). G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1904, edited by Paul icester Ford who in the 1890’s was editor 
of The Charities Review (New York), a precursor of The Survey. 
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to the “Western Ocean.” He had begun to think 
through two distinct plans for rendering more habitable 
the American continent. One was for the Northwest 
Territory, centering in the Great Lakes; the other applied 
to the farther “northwest” ranging to the Pacific. Perhaps 
he thought of the latter first. As early as December, 
1783, he had written General George Rogers Clark: “How 
would you like to lead such a party?” Twenty years 
later, the general’s son, William Clark, with Meriwether 
Lewis, under instructions from Jefferson, now President, 
did lead just such a party across the continent to Oregon. 


FOLKLAND vs. COLONY 


B.. JEFFERSON’s PLAN FOR THE “NEAR” NorTHWEST 
(present Middle West) was the first to be acted on. By 
the Treaty of Paris in 1783 the so-called “United States of 
America” came into possession (theoretically at least) of 
territory westward to the Mississippi River. The immedi- 
ately important portion was the Northwest Territory— 
north of the Ohio River and bordering the Great Lakes. 
All colonial claims to this area by the separate (if 
“United”) States had been virtually turned over to the 
federal government by 1784, making what John Fiske 
called the first American “folkland” (in his “Critical 
Period of American History—1783-1789”). 

What now to do with this great area held in common 
by a people newly come among the “powers of the 
earth”? Should there be a big mother power on the 
Atlantic seaboard and a colony or colonies beyond the 
mountains? Or, should incipient states be established in 
the folkland later to reach equal standing with the origi- 
nal thirteen? Which scheme to take—the ancient institu- 
tion of colonialism, or the new, untried experiment 
dubbed “statehood”? The answer at bottom was easy. 
With the late colonials, colonialism was well out of 
fashion. Jefferson’s statehood plan, first projected by him 
in 1784, was adopted in essence at least by the Conti- 
nental Congress in the Northwest Ordinance of 1787. 

Two unique territorial institutions were established by 
this act—the statehood system and a public land system. 
But Jefferson’s plans for the interior went further. He 
had in mind, also, a transportation system. He would 
connect the Ohio waters with those of the Atlantic by 
a series of trans-Appalachian canals. Like Washington, he 
feared disaffection otherwise, in the course of time, in the 
interior settlements. He was especially desirous of con- 
necting the upper Ohio with the “Potowmac,” and he 
took note of Washington’s interest in such an enterprise. 
Thus he wrote to Madison from Annapolis (February 
20, 1784) : 

“General Washington has (the navigation) of the Po- 
towmac much at heart. The superintendence of it would 
be a noble amusement in his retirement and leave a 
monument to him as long as the waters should flow. I 
am of the opinion he would accept the direction.” 

Jefferson followed up his “opinion” by writing, on 
March 15, to Washington himself, suggesting that he take 
the lead in an Ohio-Potomac project. During his six 
months in the Continental Congress (December 1783 to 
May 1784) he wrote voluminously, especially to Madison, 
on problems of the “new” northwest. This portentous 
half-year was followed immediately by Jefferson’s five 
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years in France (1784 to 1789) as our emissary there. 
Perhaps it was during this period that he widened his 
global perspective and increased his “farsight.” “More 
than any other American of his time,” wrote historian 
Claude G. Bowers in “The Young Jefferson” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1945), he “was conscious of America 
as a part of the world into which it had to fit itself.” 


AMERICA’S MARCO POLO 


NE WAY TO THIS FITTING, AS JEFFERSON SAW IT, WAS 
via the Pacific as well as the Atlantic. Citing Bowers 
again, “As early as 1787, before the adoption of the 
American Constitution, he was dreaming of the day when 
there would be a Panama Canal linking the two oceans.” 
He made inquiry concerning a rumored project by the 
Spanish government. This hemispheric concept seems 
to have sharpened his interest in the “far” northwest 
and in the expansion thither of a democratic nation. At 
any rate, while in France he resumed thinking in this 
direction—drawing on and giving encouragement to a 
new figure in American geotechnic leadership. This 
was an all but legendary hero of Dartmouth College — 
dubbed “America’s Marco Polo” in “Passage to Glory, 
John Ledyard’s America,” by Helen Augur (Doubleday 
& Company, 1946). 

Ledyard was a Connecticut Yankee who as a young 
man helped to lay out Dartmouth College. He was 
the first and most elusive of Dartmouth’s sons, and as a 
student hollowed out a big pine tree, the first white 
man to make the trip down the Connecticut River by 
canoe. Soon thereafter (1773) he joined no less than the 
explorer Captain Cook. For five years he sailed the seas, 
sighting America’s Pacific northwest in 1778. Thereby 
he was seized of an ambition, traveled some more, met 
Jefferson in Paris (1785), and set forth his ideas on eco- 
nomic global habitability and America’s part therein. 

Ledyard was one of the first to envision the world’s 
sea lanes of commodity flow (furs and silks) and the 
strategic land link therein across the Rocky Mountains. 
So Ledyard, the “salt-water man” and Jefferson, “the 
land-animal,” had come independently to ponder plans 
for the region of the “far” northwest... . The reader 
knows what followed—Jefferson’s Louisiana Purchase 
from Napoleon (1803), and the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion (1806) bringing to earth Ledyard’s dream. 

Hence, Jefferson’s “farsight,” along with Washington’s, 
covered the near northwest, and, along with Ledyard’s, 
embraced the far northwest. Like these men, Jefferson 
designed as well as mapped; he was goetechnist as well 
as geographer. The essence of his design lay in the 
folkland. Not that this was his invention for, in reality, 
it was centuries old; but he applied the conception to a 
continent. Not that he did this alone, but he sowed the 
seed in furrows that reached to the “Western Ocean.” 
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THE SECRET OF THE FOLKLAND 


vf HAT, THEN, IS THE SECRET OF THE FOLKLAND (As 
against the colony) that was to distinguish the develop- 
ment of the USA? By what magic or hypnotism did a 
common stake in a remote wilderness cause new powers 
to keep their powers and yet set up a union above them? 

Probably nobody has answered this question better than 
John Fiske. In analyzing at length the dangerous con- 
dition at the close of the Revolutionary War, he brought 
out how the thirteen supposedly “United” States—no 
longer united by a common fear, and not yet united by 
an effective common government—were fast becoming 
“Disunited” States. But as by-product of their inde- 
pendence they had received from Great Britain a some- 
what unexpected windfall—a common territory. Fiske 
then makes his big point. 

“Ever since the days,” he says, “when our English fore- 
fathers dwelt in village communities in the forests, the 
idea of a common land or folkland . . . had been perfectly 
familiar to everybody.” 

Folkland consisted of “territory belonging to the whole 
community,” upon which new communities might be 
organized just as they had been “in England before the 
time of Alfred.” (Witness the central “commons” surviv- 
ing to this day in New England, as mine and my neigh- 
bors’ here in Shirley Center.) The 1780’s in America saw 
“the repetition of this process on a gigantic scale,” namely 
the creation of “a national territory beyond the Alle- 
ghenies—an enormous folkland in which all the thirteen 
old States had a common interest.” 

“Without studying this creation of a national domain,” 
Fiske concludes “we cannot understand how our Federal 
Union came to be formed.” 

The conception of broadening this idea to include mak- 
ing the land more habitable appears to be Jefferson’s 
own. But in the good year 1787 (while Jefferson himself 
was absent in France) it took the combined brainwork 
of his colleagues in the Continental Congress in New 
York, and of his colleagues in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, to formulate, respectively, the North- 
west Ordinance and the U. S. Constitution from which 
has come that code of law whereby the land of America 
remains in truth a folk land for her folk. 

This folkland program speaks for itself as a grand 
and good plan. Its far flung objectives and its rough 
hewn machinery have forwarded the destiny of a nation 
dedicated to the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness. 
In all this—and in its vast endowment of education— 
the plan is very, very good. And in another sphere it is 
fairly good, namely in it’s saving clauses whereby to cor- 
rect certain of its abominable defects. There are two of 
these, both of a geotechnic nature, which, together with 
their correctives, remain to be considered. 


(Next Installment: Folkland as Nation Maker) 




















THE COMMON WELFARE 





 aperienty OF THE SWIFT EXPANSION 
in public health today is indicated by 
a few figures from the Seventy-eighth 
Annual Meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association at St. Louis, Oc- 
tober 30 to November 3. An earlier 
convention met in the same city, a quar- 
ter of a century ago. In 1925, the at- 
tendance was about 1,000; in 1950, close 
to 4,000. In 1925, the program listed 32 
sessions (including breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner meetings); in 1950, the num- 
ber was 129—in each case, a fourfold 
increase. 

The APHA as an organization is 
probably unique in its complexity. The 
American Medical Association is much 
larger numerically; but it is made up 
exclusively of physicians. The engineer- 
ing societies are limited to engineers. 
The organizations representing social 
work and nursing bring together pro- 
fessionals and board members in those 
fields. But the APHA, even in 1925, 
had nine sections, including more than 
that number of distinct disciplines. For 
example, the Health Officers Section 
was primarily made up of physicians, 
with special training or experience in 
public administration; but the Maternal 
and Child Health Section brought in 
nurses as well. The Laboratory Section 
included both chemists and bacteriolo- 
gists; the Industrial Hygiene Section, 
physicians, engineers, and chemists; the 
Food and Nutrition Section, nutri- 
tionists, chemists, and_bacteriologists; 
the Public Health Education Section, ex- 
perts in pedagogy and community or- 
ganization. 

Public Health is a profession, in the 
sense defined by Webster: an “occupa- 
tion, if not purely commercial, mechani- 
cal, agricultural, or the like, to which 
one devotes oneself; a calling in which 
one professes to have acquired some spe- 
cial knowledge used by way either of 
instructing, guiding or advising others 
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or of serving them in some art.” It is 
not a branch of medicine, engineering 
or any other field, but a synthesis of a 
dozen specialties in a single common 
cause. 

Since 1925, four new sections have 
been added; Epidemiology, School 
Health, Dental Health, and Medical 
Care. The last named, already one of 
the largest and most active of the 
APHA’s component groups, is of par- 
ticular interest to Survey readers. Only 
two years old, this Section initiated im- 
portant studies in a 
field which every 


social worker recog- 


ally significant. Its 
report on Quality of 
Medical Care has 
aroused both interest 
and controversy. The 
APHA has _ been 
criticized by liberals for its failure to 
endorse specific measures now before 
Congress to provide facilities for medi- 
cal care to needy persons on a federal 
insurance basis. It has been attacked 
even more violently by reactionary 
groups for not repudiating such 
measures. 

The Governing Council of the As- 
sociation at St. Louis dealt wisely with 
this thorny question: it made clear 
that the Association was not endorsing, 
and would not endorse, specific items of 
controversial legislation. This is a sound 
course for many reasons. The APHA 
is an international organization, with 
Canadian, Cuban, and Mexican as well 
as American members. Dictation: to 
one member country therefore would be 
out of order. Many Association leaders 
are state health officers, for whom it 
obviously would be unsuitable to engage 
in party politics. Finally, any profes- 
sional organization loses stature when it 
lends itself to partisan propaganda. 








On the other hand, the Governing 
Council made it equally clear that the 
Association intends to proceed, without 
intimidation, in its studies of all the 
factors involved in the problem of pro- 
viding adequate care. The researches 
of the Medical Care Section should con- 
tribute materially to the ultimate solu- 
tion of one of our most vital and most 
difficult health problems. 

The formal papers and the informal 
discussions at St. Louis, threw light on a 
vast range of health problems, from nar- 
row technical fields to those of wide so- 
cial concern. Probably few Survey readers 
would have been interested in the effects 
of single versus multiple causes in sta- 
tistical classification under the 5th and 
6th revisions of the International List 
of causes of death; in epidemiological 
aspects of histoplasmosis, or in the ef- 
fectiveness of methyl bromide in the 
disinfection of anthrax-contamination, 

But such topics as the development of 
a national water resources policy, the 
protection of the water supplies of 
tourist camps, the attempt to control 
respiratory disease in schools by the use 
of ultra-violet light, the addition of 
fluorine to public water supplies for re- 
duction of dental caries, the practical 
elimination of malaria from the United 
States, have a far wider appeal. 


P nocrams FOR THE JOINT HOUSING OF 
hospitals, health departments, and labo- 
ratories, patterns of state and local fiscal 
relations, analysis of the problems in- 
volved in group medical practice and 
the methodology of evaluating quality 


of medical care all have wide social im- 


port, as do programs dealing with the 
work of state and local health councils, 
the planning of public health education 
programs, and interpersonal relations in 
public health, which are applicable to 
any field of professional endeavor. 
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All of these topics fall within the 
normal scope of the APHA. Other sub- 
jects exemplify new trends in the ever 
widening area of public health. Ses- 
sions of an associated organization, the 
Association of Business Management in 
Public Health, signalized one striking 
new development, that is, the building 
up of a group of nonmedical adminis- 
trators, serving today chiefly as as- 
sistants to the medical health officer. If 
recruitment of medical personnel does 
not increase substantially, it is likely that 
when the federal bill for local health 
units ultimately is passed, the appoint- 
ment of nonmedical health ofhcers may 
be a definite possibility in many locali- 
tics. For the first time, veterinary prob- 
lems in public health were discussed ex- 
tensively at St. Louis. Two important 
sessions dealt with home accidents and 
with housing. 

Particularly significant was the em- 
phasis on the degenerative diseases of 
later life, with sessions on cancer; heart 
disease and other chronic conditions, in 
cluding rehabilitation; and discussions of 
the socioeconomic and public health 
aspects of the aging process. Mental 
hygiene was not treated in a special ses- 
sion, but was implicit in many, 


HE CLOSING SESSION WAS DEVOTED TO 


the subject of multiphasic screening—the 
subjection of random population groups 
to a battery of simultaneous physical, 
laboratory, and radiologic tests which 
would assist in the detection, not only 
of tuberculosis and syphilis, but of dia- 
betes, heart disease, aad other abnormal 
conditions. This procedure seems to 
many of us to have very wide possibili- 
ties for economy and efficiency, since an 
individual may be submitted to the 
whole series of tests in fifteen to twenty 
minutes. Further, it may afford a 
sounder approach from the standpoint 
ot morale than do campaigns focusing 
on the horrors of particular diseases. 

In view of the present world situation, 
t was natural and proper that Civil De 
fense should receive special attention. 
The speakers emphasized the primary 
responsibility of the Health Officer (as 
directives from 
reinforce- 


indicated in recent 
Washington) tor 
ment of all normal defenses against epi- 
demic disease and for the preparation of 
plans for protection 
against catastrophe, atomic or otherwise. 
Avoiding undue — sensationalism, the 
speakers indicated the sound steps al- 
ready being taken toward this end. 


Finally, the program included a more 


continued 


every possible 
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positive aspect of the global scene, that 
is, the development of technical assist- 
ance programs for promotisg health 
and welfare in undeveloped areas of 
the earth. This does not connote relief 
in the ordinary sense of the term and 
does not involve the expenditure of large 
sums of money. What it does call for 
is the provision of the expert counsel of 
engineers and medical specialists to aid 
in the formulation of a plan and the 
training of native personnel to carry it 
out. One speaker, for example, pointed 
out that in « certain area one half of the 
food-intake of the population is cou- 
sumed by intestinal parasites. Control 
of these parasites would in effect double 
the available food supply. 

A reasonable degree of comfort and 
prosperity in every corner of the globe 
is the foundation on which alone a 
peaceful state of world society can be 





Pro 
grams in Public Heajth” were presented 
by Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, and by Dr. Henry Van 
Zile Hyde of the World Health Or- 


These “New Internationa’ 


built. 


ganization. The International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations, the Institute of Inter-Amer 
ican Affairs and other groups long have 
pioneered in this field; but ‘uture his- 
torians may perhaps conclude that the 
formal launching of a world program 
for the health and welfare of the less 
fortunate peoples to fill their place in 
the world society was one of the most 
signicant events of the year 1950. 
+ oe 5 

Dr. Winslow, professor emeritus of 
public health at Yale University, is eds 
tor of The American Journal of Public 
Health. 





Pluses and Minuses from the 81st Congress 





Petes BACK OVER THE ACTIVITIES OF 
the 8ist Congress, soon to be but a 
historical reveals a curious 
mixture of expansiveness and retrench 


memory, 


ment in regard to social programs—an 
attitude which social workers might be 
sorely tempted to label “ambivalent.” A 
welfare mindedness that resulted in an 
expanded social security program (see 
The Survey, October 1950, pages 429 
and 456), increased provisions for pub 
lic housing (see page 551), a liberalized 
welcome to displaced persons, a higher 
minimum wage, tightened restrictions 
against child labor, and an invigorated 
support of medical research, had an alter 
ego in an economy mindedness resulting 
in budget cuts that threaten to hamper 
a number of going programs. 

Most of these cuts came as a result 
of a congressional order directing the 
Bureau of the Budget to make savings 
of not less than $550,000,000 in the ap- 
propriations of federal agencies for the 
fiscal year 1950-51. Since Congress itself 
had already made some direct cuts in 
appropriations in comparison with those 
of a year ago, a few agencies were thus 
subject to a double shearing. For in 
stance, while this year’s congressional 
for the U. S. Public 
disease pro- 


appropriation 
Health Service's vencreal 
gram was almost $2,000,000 below a 
year ago, nearly $2,000,000 of the $14,- 
500,000 the agency did get has been 
placed in reserve on order of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Most drastically curtailed of all federal 


> 


aid programs, outside the Veterans Ad 
ministration, have been the plans pro- 
jected under the Hospital Construction 
Act through which the U. S. Public 
Health Service enters into contractual 
arrangements with states, local govern- 
ments, and nonprofit agencies to defray 
part of the cost of hospital and health 
center construction. Congress's $100,- 
000,000 appropriation for cash grants to 
pay for construction already contracted 
for remains intact, but the $150,900,000 
authorized for additional contracts has 
been cut in half by Burean of the 
Sudget action. As a result, all but two 
states and one territory have had to 
revise hospital construction plans. 


According to the Bureau of the 
Budget, these savings will “limit the 


number of new hospitals . . . but will 
not necessitate delay of cancellation of 
any projects which have already receiwed 
final approval of the Surgeon General.” 

Other programs to come out with less 
money than they had a year ago were 
program, the 


me > Sap 
communicable disease program, the vo 


the tuberculosis control 
cational education program, and grants 
in-aid for general public health work, 
In other areas, projected and approved 
plans for expansion have been all bur 
nipped in the bud. The Indian Bureau, 
for instance, with $7,500,000 taken out 
of its total appropriation, has passed 
along $4,500,000 of this cut to what was 
once a $12,300,000 plan for the first 
year of a NavajoHopi recovery pro 
gram. And the Bureau of Labor 
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Standards, with additional responsibili- 
ties in regard to child labor regulations 
and research under the revised Wages 
and Hours Law, has received a cut in- 
stead of an increase in its budget. 

A few programs, however, are con- 
siderably ahead of their financial status 
of a year ago, in spite of the Bureau of 
the Budget’s clippers. The mental health 
program, with $9,505,000, still has nearly 
$1,000,000 more than it had a year ago 
after $494,000 has been set aside from its 
original appropriation. Most notable in- 
creases were achieved by the National 
Institutes of Health and oher medical 
research programs, particularly heart. 
Even after the Bureau of the Budget 
reserves, the health institutes still have 
$14,313,900 available for the current 
fiscal year, or almost $2,500,000 more 
than a year ago; the special! heart re- 
search and control program at $14,750, 
000 is nearly $4,000,000 richer than it 
But two new medical 
research established for re- 
search in arthritis, rheumatism, metabo- 
lic diseases, neurological diseases and 
blindness, have been left entirely with- 


was a year ago. 
institutes 


out appropriations, 

Credit must be given the Bureau of 
the Budget for its refusal to carry out 
its economy order in an across-the-board 
percentage cut, and for its care not to 
take out reserves against programs al 
ready showing evidence of needing sup- 
plemental appropriations. The order 
came as a direct result of the Korean 
war and the stepped-up defense pro 
gram. But there is still a question of 
how well defense is served by chipping 
at the federal underpinnings of the na- 
tions’ health and welfare programs. 


‘Voters for 
Mental Health 
THAT TAS KEPT TWO FLOORS 


R"” TAPE 
of the San Francisco Hospital un 


used for fourteen years was finally cut 
in the recent clections, thus opening the 
way tor persons with mild forms of 
mental illness to receive treatment with 
out commiutinent to a state hospital. 
Through overwhelming acceptance of a 
ballot proposition ordering the county 
hospital to operate the facilities as a 
psychiatric division, the voters cleared 


| 


away leval have 


been obstructing use of this ward since 


entanglaments which 


it was first built and equipped at a cost 
of $200,000 
can lx 


This long overdue action 
laid largely to the combined 
efforts of the Parents Teachers Associa- 
tion, the League of Women Voters, the 
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Mental Health Society and a number of 
other organizations horrified at the para- 
dox of waste in the face of urgent need. 
The only major organization to register 
opposition to the proposition before the 
vote was the San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce joined the list of sponsors. 
Main hitch in previous attempts to 
put the facilities to use was in the failure 
to achieve a place in the city budget for 
staff and operations. Under the voters’ 
mandate the city will have to find in 
its own coffers the $156,274 per year, 
about one and a half cents in the tax 
rate, to operate the unit, or make some 
arrangements with the state. 


Facts About 
Eugenic Sterilization 
| finial STERILIZATION FOR MEN 
and women who do not wish to 
risk passing on unfortunate inheritances 
to a new generation is allowed by law 
in twenty-seven states; and up to 1950 
these state laws have been invoked by 
50,707 persons. However, according to 
Dr. Clarence J. Gamble of Milton, 
Massachusetts, who has made available 
to The Survey the facts reported here, 
the use of such laws “is limited by the 
ignorance of the public.” 

In North Carolina, reports Dr. 
Gamble, an educational program in this 
field has been undertaken by a volun- 
tary organization known as the Human 
Betterment League. This, with other 
factors, has resulted in a “rate of pro- 
tection” which is exceeded only in Vir- 

The North Carolina law pro- 
at state or county expense for 


ginia. 
vides 
operations on persons who have heredi- 
tary forms of insanity, feebleminded- 
ness, or epilepsy. A petition may be 
presented by the patient, his relatives, a 
county superintendent of welfare, or a 
head of a state institution, and is re- 
viewed at a monthly meeting of the 
Eugenics Board. Board membership in- 
cludes the commissioner of welfare, the 
attorney general, the secretary of the 
State Board ot Health, and the superin- 
tendents of wo state hospitals for men- 
tal illness. 

Since passage of the law in 1919, a 
total of 2,401 eugenic sterilizations have 
been reported in North Carolina, 
amounting to 62 per 100,000 population. 
Ot the 241 sterilizations reported in 
1949, 59 percent initiated — by 
county superintendents of welfare. Pro- 
cedure is voluntary and few cases are 
even reviewed by the Eugenics Board 


were 


withc at written consent of the patient 
or relatives. As yet, no Board decision 
has been appealed to the courts. 

Sterilizations done to prevent preg- 
nancies which would be dangerous to 
life or health are more numerous. North 
Carolina clinicians estimate that for 
every eugenic sterilization, there are 
nine done for the protection of women 
for whom pregnancy would be a grave 
risk. 

The main factor in the limited use of 
the law, according to Dr. Gamble, is 
fear of loss of sexual powers. That this 
is largely unfounded is indicated in two 
series of follow-up interviews with per- 
sons who had undergone sterilization. 
Ninety-four percent said that, knowing 
ihe results, they would “do it again.” 

The saving in human terms, both to 
individuals and the community, is illus- 
trated by Dr. Gamble through a New 
Hamsphire study involving all accessible 
children born to feebleminded persons 
who were later sterilized for eugenic 
purposes. Thirty-six percent of the chil- 
dren were found to be mentally deficient 
and an additional 38 percent retarded. A 
study of the birth rate of those dis- 
charged from the Laconia (N.H.) State 
School indicated that each two protective 
operations on the females and each three 
on the males would mean one less 
feebleminded child in the population. 


More About the 
Modern Family 


N THE Novemper 1950 tssve oF its 
bimonthly, Annals, the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
adds a comprehensive symposium, 
“Toward Family Stability,” to the 
wealth of sociological and analytical 
material testifying to the current con- 
cern over an old and long taken for 
granted institution. (Price $2, from the 
Academy, 3817 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 4.) Here in 200 
twenty-four sociologists, social workers, 
educators, lawyers, clergymen, and 
others professionally concerned with va- 
rious phases of family lite, pool their 
findings and theories on the factors of 
present-day culture that tend toward sta- 
bility or instability in the family. Many 
of the names will be familiar to those 
who have been following the literature 
and conferences on family life in recent 
years—Carle C, Zimmerman, Ernest W. 
Burgess, Evelyn Millis Duvall, Earl 
Loman Koos, to mention a few—but 
not since publication of the proceedings 
of the National Conference on Family 


some pages, 
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Life has such an array of authorities 
been brought together between the 
covers of one publication. 

The authors discuss the family as an 
institution having differences in mean- 
ing and structure according to time, 
place, and social status; influenced by 
outside factors beyond its control; object 
of concern of an army of other insti- 

tutions — church, 
schools, courts, social 
agencies. Divorce 
draws a large’ por- 
tion of attention, its 
rise in the United 
States being  re- 
garded not so much 
as a cause of con- 
cern but as an indication of a modern 
tendency to recognize family disorgani- 
zation when it occurs. 

In a “statistical perspective” Kingsley 
Davis finds some “long run trends” 
amounting to “a major revolution in the 
family structure of industrial society.” 
These he sees as a “combination of in- 
creasing longevity, a slightly earlier age 
at marriage, and a tendency to control 
fertility and bunch reproduction in ages 
below thirty,” which has “freed married 
women for economic pursuits and led 
to a new conception of marriage as a 
personal rather than a community or 
kinship matter.” 

Other distinguished authors discuss 
the meaning of this “revolution” to the 
achievement of family stability—defined 
by Ray H. Abrams in an introductory 
essay as concerned “not with the out- 
ward sign of respectability or with the 
symbols of success, but with the inner 
realities of life’s experiences.” Their 
contributions provide a valuable resource 
for those who would probe this ever- 
present, ever-absorbing problem. 


Developments In 
Emergency Services 


AST MONTH SHELBY M. Harrison, 

former general director of Russell 
Sage Foundation, became chairman of 
the Committee on National Emergency 
Services of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly and the Community Chests 
and Councils of America. Mr. Harri- 
son will have responsibility for guiding 
the work of this widely representative 
group as it lays the groundwork for 
welfare services in the emergency. 

“We are fortunate indeed to have the 
leadership of this man of vision and 
experience, for the advisory and plan- 
ning function of the Committee carries 
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it into areas of crucial concern to Amer- 
ican citizens today,” said acting chair- 
man Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham, when 
the appointment was announced. Mr. 
Harrison’s distinguished career as a 
social planner began on the staff of the 
Pittsburgh Survey in 1908 and has been 
enriched by sallies into the teaching and 
editorial fields, including tours of duty 
as a Survey editor and board member. 

Since September 28, when it recom- 
mended establishment of three national 
projects to provide emergency services 
and finance them, the Committee has 
been hard at work on the details of or- 
ganization involved. The first of these 
projects was the establishment of the 
National Defense Fund, designed to 
budget, raise, and allocate funds needed 
to finance national social welfare services 
made necessary by the defense effort. The 
directing body of the Fund which is na- 
tional in scope and make-up, includes 
representation both of “givers and those 
who supply services.” 

In announcing its recommendation for 
establishment of the National Defense 
Fund, the Committee urged local chests 
to include an item of 5 percent of next 
year’s budget for national emergency 
services. A recent report shows that 379 
of the 745 chests have included in 1951 
budgets a total of $3,732,484 for these 
services. 

The Committee has proposed that two 
agencies concerned with war services be 
set up, one to serve the military, the 
other to serve civilians in communities 
affected by war installations. The 
former, which is conceived as a “USO- 
type organization,” is in the process of 
organization. In the meantime, services 
to the armed forges are already being 
offered by the Associated Services for 
the Armed Forces, National Travelers 
Aid Association, American Social Hy- 
giene Association, and some other volun- 
tary organizations. 

At present a constitution and by-laws 
are being worked out for the organiza- 
tion for civilian services. It will prob- 
ably be called United Community De- 
fense Services. As stated in the corpo- 
rate papers, the purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to “assist in the development of 
essential health and welfare services to 
people in those communities which are 
unable to cope adequately with defense- 
created needs.” The organization will 
also assume a coordinating function of 
its member agencies and be responsible 
for securing public understanding. 

Commending The Assembly and 
CCC for their foresight in setting up 
“an advisory and planning channel 





through which social welfare agencies 
can offer their aid,’ Mr. Harrison re- 
cently told a Survey reporter, “The 
Committee should mean much for order 
and balance, speed and cooperation in 
what needs to be done.” 


Model Law for’ 
Mental Programs 


SUGGESTED MODEL LAW COVERING 
A procedures for hospitalizing the 
mentally ill and designed to assist state 
legislatures in revising existing laws was 
forwarded to all state governors early 
in September from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency in Washington. It fol- 
lows basic principles which emerged 
from a report on mental health pro- 
grams of the forty-eight states made by 
the Council of State Governments (see 
“A Broad Program for Mental Hos- 
pitals,” The Survey, August 1950) for 
the 1950 Governor‘s Conference where, 
as in 1949, a high degree of interest in 
improving programs for the mentally 
ill was manifested. 

Prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Robert H. Felix, director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, and 
Alanson W. Wilcox, FSA’s general 
counsel, the model measure guards 
against delay in gaining admission to 
a mental hospital, and the use of jail 
detention while awaiting hospitalization. 
It provides for hospitalization through 
both voluntary and involuntary pro- 
cedures (in eight states there is still no 
allowance for voluntary admission), 
places heavy reliance on medical judg- 
ment as to need for hospitalization, and 
requires that court procedures be car- 
ried out in a manner not injurious to 
the patient. In contrast to many exist- 
ing laws, it places responsibility for 
transportation to the hospital on health 
authorities, rather than on law enforce- 
ment officers. 

The proposed law calls for the pro- 
tection of the hospitalized patient by 
requiring prompt medical and psychia- 
tric examination, judicial review of the 
hospitalization order upon request, and 
for conditional release or full discharge 
as soon as possible. 

In a covering letter to the governors, 
Oscar R. Ewing, FSA administrator, 
expressed the belief that the legislation 
would assure the mentally ill “maximum 
opportunity for prompt medical care; 
protection against emotionally harmful 
or degrading treatment, and protection 
against wrongful confinement and de- 
privation of right.” 
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Helping the Nations 
Help Each Other 


eae THE Unirep Nations SeEc- 
retariat’s recently created Techni- 
nical Assistance Administration is an 
American social worker who has become 
so imbued with what the late President 
Roosevelt once called a “passion for 
anonymity” that even many of his old 
friends do not know the part he has 
played in the development of inter- 
national social work. Yet CHARLES 
H. ALSPACH, who now heads the so- 
cial welfare review unit 

in Technical Assistance, 

has for nearly four 

years had major respon- 

sibility for carrying out 

UN’s social advisory 

services, and was an in- 

fluential architect of the 

proposal which brought ° 
about their inception. 

Back in 1946, when 
he was acting director 
of welfare for UNRRA, 
Mr. Alspach was asked 
by Ellen Woodward of 
the U.S. delegation to 
the first UN General 
Assembly to help draft 
a plan to provide for technical aid in 
social welfare as one of the Secretariat’s 
functions. He did and the plan was 
adopted. Later, after he had just taken 
on a new “and exciting” job as deputy 
chief of the Federal Security Agency’s 
Office of Federal-State relations, he was 
practically drafted into the UN to help 
carry it out. 

This involved heading up the Advi- 
sory Social Services within the Social 
Activities Division of the Department 
of Social Affairs. The unit was re- 
sponsible for securing experts to pro- 
vide technical aid to governments re- 
questing help on setting up welfare 
programs, planning seminars on various 
aspects of social welfare for governments 
and regions asking for them, and select- 
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Charles H. Alspach 


ing candidates and carrying out arrange- 
ments for social welfare fellowships. 

In a recent reorganization, all these 
responsibilities have been invested, along 
with all other UN technical assistance 
programs, in the new Administration, 
with the Department of Social Affairs 
keeping the research and _ standard- 
setting functions in welfare. Thus, the 
advisory social welfare services still go 
on but in closer relationship with the 
United Nation’s other phases of techni- 
cal assistance. 

In the past three and a half years, 
over forty social consultants and experts 
have given advisory services to govern- 
ments, five social welfare seminars have 
been carried out, ap- 
proximately 500 fellow- 
ships extended. In the 
beginning the program 
was concerned almost 
entirely with war-dev- 
astated countries, but in 
the past year the focus 
has shifted to under- 
developed areas. 

One of Mr. Alspach’s 
reasons for minimizing 
his own part in these 
developments has been 
his eagerness to correct 
the mistaken impres- 
sion that “advisory so- 
cial services” means 
sending Americans abroad to advise 
other governments and bring foreigners 
to this country for social welfare train- 
ing. 

“What people don’t seem to realize,” 
says he, “is that frequently the best ad- 
vice in tackling a particular social prob- 
lem can come not from an area with 
a completely different background but 
from one that has successfully faced 
down similar problems in a similar cul- 
tural setting.” 

Thus, in plans for a Middle Eastern 
seminar on rural welfare, Egyptian ex- 
perts will be asked to make a leading 
contribution. Similarly, certain techni- 
cal assistance to Ecuador in its welfare 
program has been furnished by UN 
experts from Chile. “There is no doubt 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


about UN Technical Assistance being a 
truly international program,” Mr. Als- 
pach asserts. 

Pennsylvania-born, Charles Alspach 
became a social worker in the most 
orthodox manner, graduating from the 
Pennsylvania School of Social Work 
and then going into the “private field” 
as director of the Welfare Federation 
and Council of Reading and Berks 
County, Pennsylvania. Public welfare 
won him over in the depression of the 
Thirties via Pennsylvania’s emergency 
relief program, and from there he went 
to the WPA and the Federal Security 
Administration. He had been FSA’s 
public assistance representative for the 
New England Region for eight years 
when in 1944 he joined the early staff of 
UNRRA and so became “international.” 


+ Sa + 


A. THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America on October 25, special honors 
for outstanding work in the cause of 
planned parenthood went to two wo- 
men, co-recipients of the Albert and 
Mary Lasker Foundation Awards for 
1950. 

Sharing honors with the famous 
Margaret Sanger, was DR. BESSIE L. 
MOSES, Baltimore physician and 
teacher of physicians. The citation 
recognized her “brilliant record” during 
twenty-three years of service in or- 
ganizing contraceptive clinics, lecturing 
and teaching, and told gratefully of 
how her work has raised the standards 
of clinic practice. 

Born in Baltimore in 1893, Dr. Moses 
was educated in the Baltimore public 
schools, and won her B.A. from Goucher 
College in 1915. Her father, although 
not against careers for his daughters, 
discouraged her early leanings toward 
medicine because he thought it too hard 
work for a woman, but tenacity finally 
won him over after three years. In the 
meantime, Bessie Moses did some 
graduate study at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and taught biology at Tulane 
University and Wellesley College. In 
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1922 she emerged from the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School with her M.D., a 
Phi Beta Kappa key and membership 
in Alpha Omega Alpha, the School’s 
honorary medical society. 

Internship in obstetrics under the 
tutelage of Dr. Whitridge Williams at 
Johns Hopkins Hospital led to her be- 
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ing chosen to direct Baltimore’s first 
bureau for contraceptive advice, which 
was opened in 1927. Ever since then 
she has been the medical director of 
this enterprise, now known as the 
Planned Parenthood Clinic of Balti- 
more, , 

Over the years she has watched 
its staff grow from herself and one 
nurse-secretary to a group of nine 
clinicians conducting 5 two-hour ses- 
sions a week. In 1936 she published an 
analysis of the first five years experience 
of the clinic under the title, “Contracep- 
tion as a Therapeutic Measure.” 

Dr. Moses has conducted a private 
practice of obstetrics and gynecology 
since 1924, in addition to her teaching, 
lecturing and writing for the planned 
parenthood movement. She organized 
and established three additional clinics 
in Maryland, and was a prime mover in 
the organizing of the Maternal Health 
Clinic in Johns Hopkins Hospital. Not 
only has she trained the clinicians for 
the Baltimore clinics, besides teaching 
obstetrics at Johns Hopkins, but through 
the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, she has trained doc- 
tors from all parts of the world who 
later established contraceptive services in 
their own countries. 

A soft-spoken person, with a lively 
sense of humor, Dr. Moses is extremely 
fond of young people, starting with 
her nephews and nieces, whom she en- 
courages to advise her on her lectures 
to their contemporaries. They love to 
tease her about her work and a twelve- 
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year-old nephew once gave her for 
Christmas a box of book matches, ac- 
companied by a card reading, “Don’t 
enlighten your parents until you are 
sure they have struck up a match.” 

Baltimoreans know “Dr. Bessie” as 
a charming and handsome woman who 
loves people, is a perfectionist in her 
work, collects old pewter and antique 
silver and furniture, and uses for a per- 
sonal and professional guide the quote 
from Booker T. Washington which 
hangs on the wall of her office. It reads, 
“I resolved that I would permit no man 
to narrow and degrade my soul by mak- 
ing me hate him.” 


+ + + 


| YOUTH TAKES OVER THE PRO- 
gram on the second evening of the Mid- 
century White House Conference, the 
spotlight will fall on a report presented 
by ARNULF M. PINS, affable twenty- 
three-year-old chairman of the Confer- 
ence’s Advisory Council on Youth Par- 
ticipation. Written in workshop ses- 
sions of 200 young people representing 
fifty-some youth organizations from all 
parts of the country, the report stresses, 
according to the young chairman, the 
fact that young people “should have 
more responsibility as they grow up”; 
and that they covet the chance “to work 
more on an equal basis with adults,” at 
home, in the church, in youth organiza- 
tions, and in the community. 

Arnulf Pins’ own career as a youth 
leader lends considerable authenticity to 
these and other findings of the Council. 
Born in Duisburg, Germany, he mi- 
grated with his parents to the United 
States by way of Palestine, settling in 
Paterson, New Jersey, in 1939.  Start- 
ing as a club member in the Paterson 
YMHA, he became interested in com- 
munity youth activities, and during his 
high school years, served as president 
of the Paterson Youth Council, and di- 
rected two youth bond drives which 
raised over $2,000,000 and won him a 
U. S. Treasury citation. 

Following his high school graduation 
in 1945, he was in the army two years, 
serving in the infantry in Manila and 
northern Luzon. During the latter part 
of his tour of duty, he acted as assistant 
to the Jewish chaplain. 

On: demobilization, he entered Co- 
lumbia College, and again plunged into 
youth organization activities. While 
acting as chairman of the National 
Jewish Youth Conference, an organiza- 
tion sponsored by the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, he was chosen to repre- 


sent his group on the Young Adult 
Council, a national coordinating council 
of youth organizations, sponsored by the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. In 
1948, as a YAC representative to an in- 
ternational youth conference in Eng- 
land, he helped organize the World As- 
sembly of Youth, an enterprise to which 
he is deeply devoted. 

“People don’t suddenly turn into in- 
ternational leaders,” says this earnest 
young man, in discussing the purposes 
of this international youth organization. 
“They have to begin to get training in 
being world-minded and working with 
people of other nations when they’re 
young.” In spite of a pretty slim budget 
WAY is going ahead with projects for 
training youth leaders in Asia and 
Africa, establishing an _ international 
library on youth work, and working 
with United Nations to get young peo- 
ple on the technical teams in what we 
call here the “Point 4” program. Mr. 
Pins was on the American delegation at 
WAY meetings in Brussels in 1949, and 
in Istanbul in 1950. At present, he is 
the WAY consultant to the UN. 

This year he won his B.A. and, decid- 
ing to “turn pro,” entered the New 
York School of Social Work where he is 
majoring in group work. Next summer 
he will marry Margot Cassel, a sopho- 
more at Barnard College, whom he met 
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Arnulf M. Pins 


at a youth program while he was, in 
the army. 

Mr. Pins has been eagerly looking 
forward to the White House Conference 
discussions, and particularly to the re- 
ception the youth participation report 
gets. 

“They suggested we start the eve- 
ning with a singing and dancing pro- 
gram,” he recalls, with a grin, “but we 
voted nothing doing. We weren’t going 
to lose the opportunity of telling five 
thousand people what we think!” 
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The Meaning of History 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE 
OF CRISIS, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. 


Beacon Press. 


WHITEHEAD AND THE MODERN 
WORLD, by A. H. Johnson, Victor 
Lowe, and Charles Hartshorne. Beacon 
Press. $1.50 


1 ese SEARCH FOR AN UNDERLYING PAT- 
tern in total human experience has 
been going on for thousands of years 
and is continuing right down to the 
present time. However, it is Professor 
Sorokin’s belief that “most of the im- 
portant generalizations about socio-cul- 
tural processes have indeed appeared 
either in periods of serious crises, catas- 
trophe, and transitional disintegration 
or immediately before and after such 
periods.” Because the present is just 
such a period of crisis, it has produced 
an impressive number of significant 
philosophies of history. In his latest 
book, Sorokin presents a series of sum- 
maries, interpretations, and critical ap- 
praisals of the most important studies 
in this field which have appeared in the 
twentieth century. The result is a work 
of substantial proportions and of major 
significance. 

Sorokin considers first a group of 
esthetic interpretations of history, in- 
cluding the work of W. F. M. Petrie, 
Paul Ligeti, Waldemar Deonna, Frank 
Chambers, Charles Lalo, Hugo Bovet, 
and others. All these writers subscribe 
more or less to the theory of uniformity 
in the stages of the evolution of the arts 
(particularly architecture, sculpture, and 
painting) in various cultures, and of 
the recurrence of similar stages or cycles 

aa 


—The reviewer is an associate 
professor and co-chairman of 
American Studies, at Brooklyn 
College, and also a lecturer at 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts & 
Sciences. 
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in time within the same cultures. While 
granting the validity of the principle 
that in each culture art forms do follow 
certain definite patterns of development 
and change and that certain marked 
similarities exist in the art systems of 
various cultures, Sorokin rejects the 
“uniformity” theory. 

Reiterating some of the concepts set 
forth in his “Dynamics,” Sorokin main- 
tains that “the life curve of the art sys- 
tem of various cultures cannot be said 
to be the same.” He believes also, that 
the curves of the art systems in various 
cultures fluctuate, reaching high and 
low points, not once, but several times 
during the course of the culture’s his- 
tory. With the general conclusion that 
the nature and quality of a culture is re- 
flected in its art forms and art phe- 
nomena, Sorokin is in complete agree- 
ment. He feels, also, that the contribu- 
tions of the esthetic philosophers to the 
“intelligible reading of historical events” 
is tremendous; an invaluable adjunct 
to the social philosophies of history. 


TT oantne TO THE SOCIAL PHILOSO- 
phers, Sorokin considers, in order, the 
work of Danilevsky, Spengler, Toyn- 
bee, Schubart, Berdyaev, Northrop, 
Kroeber, and Schweitzer. By means of 
comparison, synthesis, and evaluation, 
Sorokin: places the basic and most ger- 
minal concepts of these philosophers into 
remarkably clear perspective. He achieves 
a combination of detail and breadth of 
outlook which should serve the separate 
needs of the scholar, on the one hand, 
and of the intelligent lay reader on the 
other. No brief review, therefore, could 
do justice either to the scope or depth 
of the study. What can be suggested 
is the profound significance, in terms 
of the present state of our world so- 
ciety, of the subject matter of this 
book. It represents the search for the 
meaning of history on the part of some 


of the greatest thinkers of our time, a 
search which has as its ultimate ob- 
jective the intelligent understanding 
of the events of the present hour and 
the preservation of civilized society. 

Despite certain fundamental differ- 
ences in historical method and in criti- 
cal result, all these philosophers are 
agreed that Western civilization is now 
in a period of disintegration and decay. 
Some, like Spengler, see Western civill- 
zation going through its death agonies. 
Others, like Toynbee, recognize the sig- 
nals of extinction but hold out some 
hope for survival, perhaps through the 
advent of a miracle. 


Bisccrene THE SOUNDNESS OF MANY 
of the theories and conclusions of 
Danilevsky, Spengler, and Toynbee, 
Sorokin feels that the fatal error in their 
historical analyses lies in their failur: 
to make the all important distinction 
between cultural “congeries” and cul- 
tural systems. This error leads these 
thinkers to confuse societies which are 
made up of causally unrelated phe- 
nomena (congeries) with true cultural 
systems. Thus, they disagree basically 
on the number of “civilizations” which 
allegedly have existed in human history. 
Another flaw which Sorokin finds in 
the reasoning of these men is their 
failure (as he sees it) to recognize the 
extent to which cultures or civilizations, 
instead of rising and falling as sepa- 
rate entities, actually spi!l over into one 
another. Thus, according to Sorokin, 
societies or specific social organizations 
may come and go, while cultures or 
civilizations which are “meaningful 
cultural unities” are essentially continu- 
ous. Sorokin feels that Schubart, 
Northrop, and Kroeber avoid these basic 
errors and so for this and other reasons 
he finds himself in essential agreement 
with their views. 

On certain major and all-important 
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issues, these philosopher-historians are 
on common ground. For one thing, they 
all recognize that in the “boundless 
ocean of socio-cultural phenomena,” 
there is an all-pervasive cultural entity 
or system which functions as a real 
unity. Another basic point of agreement 
which should be stressed is the rejec- 
tion by all these philosophers of the 
favorite nineteenth century doctrine of 
“linear progress.” In other words, they 
accept no eternal laws of social progress 
and evolution, but stress instead, the 
periodic, rhythmic, and repeated features 
of socio-cultural change. 

Of one central conviction, these nine 
philosophers (including Sorokin) seem 
to leave no room for doubt, namely, 
that we are nearing the close of one 
major period of “High Culture” or 
Civilization. All of the phenomena of 
our time—the materialism, the vulgari- 
zation and confusion of art forms, the 
socio-economic conflicts, the deterioration 
of moral and ethical standards, and so 
on—are the unmistakable signs of dis- 
integration and decline. We are pass- 
ing out of one of Sorokin’s cultural 
super-systems, the “Sensate,” and mov- 
ing into another, the “Ideational-Reli- 
gious,” in which—as all these thinkers 
apparently agree in principle if not in 
terminology—there must and will be an 
ethical and spiritual renaissance, a new 
and vital religiosity, with a powerful, 
dominating emergence of the “reverence 
for life” or universal brotherhood prin- 
ciple. We are passing through a critical 
period. This does not, however, mean 
that it is the last act in the drama of 
human history. The best elements of 
past cultural systems have been and 
may further be infused and cross-ferti- 
lized into our own. Sorokin’s own view 
is that if humanity mobilizes all its 
wisdom, knowledge, beauty, and the 
all-giving and all-forgiving love and 
reverence for life, the crisis certainly will 
be ended and a magnificent new era of 
human history will be ushered in. 
Toward the practical fulfillment of this 
dream, Sorokin is now devoting his 
efforts to the work of the Harvard 
Research Center in Creative Altruism. 


THE SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
thought of one of our great contempo- 
rary metaphysical philosophers, Alfred 
North Whitehead, seem to coincide re- 
markably with the ethical views held by 
Toynbee, Schweitzer, Sorokin, and 
others of the group of social philoso- 
phers considered above. The White- 
head volume contains three interpretive 
essays, originally presented as part of a 
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Whitehead symposium sponsored by the 
American Philosophical Association at 
Knox College in May 1948. 

In his philosophy of civilization sec- 
tion, Johnson relies for his material very 
largely on Whitehead’s own random and 
unsystematized comments on moral, 
ethical, and sociological issues. Thus 
we find that Whitehead laid great stress 
on the importance of full appreciation 
of the value of each individual, that he 
believed in the encouragement of wide 
individual differences, that he regarded 
civilization in its truest sense as being 
characterized by devotion to high ideals, 
and that he commended the social tech- 
nique of persuasion as over against that 
of force. He believed that the only 
civilized and workable approach to so- 
cial problems, national or international, 
was moral and 
ethical through 
the method 
of cooperation 
rather than coer- 
cion. In es- 
sence White- 
head’s whole 
philosophy of 
civilization _re- 
duces itself to a 
primary empha- 
sis on ideals and 
on moral and 
ethical values. 
T his, observes 
Johnson, is entirely consistent with 
Whitehead’s general metaphysical posi- 
tion regarding the fundamental relation 
between .actual entities and the higher 
entities which embrace the actual. 

The point which to my mind should 
be stressed above all others and which 
is not sufficiently indicated even in 
these papers is that the primacy of 
values in Whitehead’s philosophy of 
civilization is not only consistent with, 
but absolutely .implicit in, his meta- 
physics. Thus, a clearer exposition of 
his metaphysics would lead to a more 
profound and convincing statement of 
his social philosophy than is to be 
found in his occasional direct observa- 
tions along these lines. This conclusion 
is at least suggested in the appraisals 
of both Lowe and Hartshorne. 

Lowe, discussing Whitehead’s phi- 
losophy of science, lays considerable 
stress on the importance of Whitehead’s 
mathematical inquiries, especially his 
highly original geometrical theories, to 
scientific method. But his insistence, 
for example, upon the necessity for find- 
ing the exact point in space beyond any 
point which can be visualized or 











“Because of its brevity, directness, clar- 
ity and lack of romantic padding, mar- 
riage counselors will find this volume 
particularly helpful."—Journal of Social 
Hygiene 









By 
WALTER R. STOKES, 
LL. B., M. D. 


VALUABLE AID for marriage coun- 

selors, for couples contemplating 
marriage, for troubled people seeking a 
solution of their marital problems. This 
exceptional book, approved by Parents’ 
Magazine and the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America, uses no evasive words. 
It tells everything a couple needs to 
know to achieve a full and successful 


marriage. 


Dr. Stokes brings to his practice the experience 
of 25 years of marriage counseling which have 
helped him to visualize the problems of troubled 
men and women with clarity. His viewpoint is 
oriented to the findings of modern psychiatry. 
The book is short, concise, authoritative, with 
glossaries of sex terms, reading lists, names and 
addresses of accredited marriage counseling agen- 
cies. There is a valuable chapter on how to 
create healthy sexual attitudes in children. 


“Packed with important factual information 
about every aspect of marriage—stands out 
from other books in the field.”—Journal of 
the American Medical Association 


“It has a fine approach, is well arranged, 
simply written, and gives the needed facts. 
It will fill a real need.”—Dr, Winifred Over- 
holser, past President, American Psychiatric 
Association 


**A fine, timely and most instructive book.” 
—Dr. Robert L. Dicki past President of 
the American Gynecological Association 
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A significant 
absorbing book 
for everyone 
interested in 
human behavior 


Personality 
and Psycho- 
therapy 


JOHN DOLLARD, M.D. 


and 
NEAL E. MILLER, M.D. 
HIS book integrates 


three different fields 
of science: psychoanalysis, 
experimental psychology, 
and sociology, and shows 
how their integration is 
used in psychiatric treat- 
ment. It clarifies such 
matters as the relation- 
ship of biological and so- 
cial drives to human con- 
duct, the methods and 
results of psychotherapy, 
new theories on the prob- 
lem of alcoholism, and 
new experimental studies 
of fear. It also includes a 
discussion of the dynam- 
ics of conflict which so 
often develop in early 
childhood, cultural condi- 
° tions of learning, and the 
e ° ° 
° normal use of the mind in 
° solving emotional prob- 
° lems. A_ clearly-written, 
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mechanically determined is inseparably 
related to his theory of extensive ab- 
straction and to the large reality which 
enfolds all material entities. Both these 
theories, while substantiated through 
mathematical procedures, are essentially 
metaphysical. When Whitehead main- 
tains that our scientists are interested 
in being precise but not “precise 
enough,” he means simply that they are 
content to ignore the more basic area 
of reality which lies in the abstract. 

This is a metaphysical proposition, as 
Lowe admits, and as Hartshorne clearly 
demonstrates. Whitehead, according to 
the latter's view, was the supreme 
rationalist because he empirically com- 
prehended and described the totality of 
experience as it embraces the abstract 
and the material, the ideal and the real 
at one and the same time. Thus, to 
Whitehead, matter is not “vacuous 
actuality” but experience itself. As 
Hartshorne explicitly states, these meta- 
physical conclusions are based upon 
Whitehead’s basically theistic belief in 
God as a personal force and entity. The 
metaphysics itself leads inevitably to a 
philosophy of civilization, which in its 
primary stress on moral values and 
ethical ideals, puts Whitehead, the meta- 
physician, on common ground with a 
significant group of modern social 
philosophers. 
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ALTRUISTIC LOVE: A Study of Ameri- 
can Good Neighbors and Christian 
Saints, by Pitirim A. Sorokin. Publica- 
tion of the Harvard Research Center in 
Altruistic Integration and Creativity. 
Beacon Press. $3.50 

—. WORKERS AT TIMES CAN FEEL 

encouraged by signs of the increase 
in mutual examination between social 
work and the more academic social 
studies, indicating a possible cross-fer- 
tilization of these two important human 
endeavors. At other times such signs 
are discouraging, because of apparent 
gross misunderstandings of one another. 

In this latter category one must place 

this preliminary study, by Pitirim A. 

Sorokin. 

This is the first of several studies 
which the Center plans to issue. 
Whether one looks hopefully or with 
discouragement toward additional vol- 
umes will depend greatly upon what 
one discerns in this preliminary volume. 
Social workers may well be concerned 
to see their labors brushed aside with 
comments that “institutional help is or- 
dinarily cold, formal, soulless, and heart- 
less,” and that they pursue only an 
“obligatory duty of legal help.” It is 


of even greater moment that these judg- 
ments fall from the pen ot one of the 
foremost names 1n American sociology, 
words presumably to be read in many 
colleges, by many graduate and under- 
graduate students. 

One cannot quarrel with the cultural 
evaluations which led to this, and the 
associated, studies; evaluations which 
state that “the greatest need of humanity 
is ethical creativity at its noblest, wisest, 
and best”; that the survival of mankind 
depends upon the egotism of individuals 
and groups being transcended by crea- 
tive love, without which “no social har- 
mony, no peace of mind, no freedom, 
and no happiness are possible.” With 
these convictions, the Research Center 
has entered upon “an intensive study of 
love—of its how and why, of the tech- 
niques of its ‘production,’ ‘accumula- 
tion’ and ‘circulation.’” But for some 
reason, the profession of social work 
has been relegated to cold formalism 
and legalism, and the study has turned 
all its attention to two very different 
groups, American “good neighbors” and 
Christian saints. 

From letters about neighborliness, sent 
to Tom Breneman’s “Breakfast in Holly- 
wood” program, five hundred selections 
were made. Ninety-three of these were 
studied in greater detail by autobiog- 
raphies which they supplied. An addi- 
tional 112 persons were selected by Har- 
vard graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents (“and by some social workers”!) 
as the most altruistic among their ac- 
quaintance. Thus, however these cases 
are studied, all rest upon a selection for 
which no objective criteria of altruism 
were set forth. In addition, there is no 
reference in the book to the possibility 
of studying the results of this “altruism” 
by questioning the recipients of the 
“good deeds,” and getting their evalua- 
tions. Nor in the study of Christian 
saints, largely drawn from _ Butler’s 
“Lives of the Saints,” is there any at- 
tempt to discriminate between possible 
individual differences in the altruistic 
efficacy of the general qualifications 
which induce selection of saints. 

However one may criticize these se- 
lections as a base for a study of altruism, 
one must take an even more severe posi- 
tion toward the exclusion of current 
American social work as an example of 
such activity. While it is undeniable 
that American “good neighbors” fill 


‘ many a human want which agencies 


leave untouched, it does not follow that 
social work activities are without perti- 
nence to a study of altruism. One must 
ask Professor Sorokin from what 
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sources and experiences he and his as- 
sociates derive such a judgment; or what 
is the definition of creative love which 
the study uses as its focus, which has 
excluded all the normal continuing la- 
bors of social workers to attempt to 
bring a degree of happy, constructive 
life to thousands in the toils of many 


troubles. Jean M. Paton 
Family and Children’s Society 
Baltimore 


COMMUNITIES FOR BETTER LIVING 
—Citizen Achievement in Organization, 
Design and Development, by James 
Dahir. Harper. $4 
AMES Dauir’s PURPOSE IS TO GIVE EX- 

Dees of community organization 
and citizenship participation in com- 
munity improvement in the USA and 
elsewhere. His book starts off with a 
discussion of the general problems 
caused by the Topsy-like development 
of rural and urban centers, and outlines 
the principles that should be the basis 
for citizen action. This is followed by 
extensive descriptions of programs of 
community action. It is in this phase of 
the book that a certain amount of 
blurred thinking is evident. The words 
“community organization” and “citi- 
zen participation” are construed by 
the author to be all-inclusive—anything 
that contributes to improvement of the 
physical environment of our communi- 
ties and the social relationships of its 
inhabitants comes within the scope of 
the activities described, whether they are 
undertaken by individuals, clubs, busi- 
ness groups, insurance companies or 
government. 

Two examples may explain the basis 
of the concern of this reviewer. The 
author analyzes Stuyvesant Town in 
New York City and Hudson Guild 
Settlement in the Elliott Houses public 
housing project. The birth of Stuyve- 
sant Town can hardly be attributed to 
“citizen participation” in community 
development, except to the extent that 
the movement to induce banks and in- 
surance companies to make equity in- 
vestments in housing was given stimulus 
and support by local and national hous- 
ing groups. 

The author properly describes Hud- 
son Guild as a place where there is a 
“deliberate effort to let the need create 
the program and to let the leadership 
and facilities offered be used as teach- 
ing tools. enabling ‘people to help them- 
selves and each other.’” But many settle- 
ment houses throughout the country 
may take exception to the implication 
that Hudson Guild is unique in that 


regard. What is more important is 
that in such a book there is no mention 
of the settlement movement as a whole, 
nor of such organizations as the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements or the 
United Neighborhood Houses of New 
York. It is through such central agen- 
cies that many community groups stimu- 
late the action by private and public au- 
thorities which brings about much 
needed reform. 

Similarly, in relating the successes 
and failures of efforts of citizens to im- 
prove housing conditions and to develop 
new types of residential communities, 
the author makes no mention of such 
organizations as the National Housing 
Conference and the various citizens 
housing associations in many cities. No 
account of citizen participation and 
achievement in obtaining improved con- 
ditions can be complete without a refer- 
ence to such groups. 

Although the author describes the 
process by which existing communities 
are improved or entire new communi- 
ties created, there is a surprising absence 
of any reference to the necessity for city 
planning, the methods by which city 
planning commissions are brought into 
being, and the actual results of the 
work of such commissions. 

Despite the foregoing comments, the 
book makes interesting reading. There 
is a certain fascination in the succession 
of examples of the advances that have 
been made here and there. However, 
the failure to give appropriate weight to 
different projects and activities, plus the 
failure to give any inkling of how 
citizen action and participation brought 
about the desired results, leave the 
reader with a feeling that something 
has been omitted. Ira S. Rossins 
Executive Vice-President 
Citizens Housing and Planning Council 
of New York, Inc. 


GERMAN FACES, by Ann Stringer and 
nd Ries. William Sloane Associates. 
A HUSBAND - WIFE TEAM, WHO PHOTO- 
graphed and interviewed “people 
from all walks of life and from all 
four zones in Germany,” produced this 
impressive book. 

There is little, if any, joy and happi- 
ness to be ‘detected in these faces and 
almost no trace of hope. The expres- 
sion common to all, seems to be bitter- 
ness and cynicism; and it makes little 
difference whether the picture shows a 
young, attractive woman or a German 
man. After an army life of excitement, 
conquest and defeat, these men have 
not become accustomed to civilian life in 
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Announcing 


PHILANTHROPIC 
GIVING - 


By F. Emerson Andrews 


If you are a giver, even of modest 
sums—or an adviser of givers— 
or one who solicits gifts—you 
will need to know what this book 
says about 


How giving grew 

Who gives, and how much 

Charity rackets 

The government in philan- 
thropy 

Community chests 

Independent “drives” 

Foundations 

Religious giving 

Education and research 

Tax savings on gifts 


Just published. 318 pages 
$ 


3.00 
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“Indispensable to all concerned 


with crime, punishment, and 


correction.”’—— 


SHELDON GLUECK 


Handbook of 


CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 
DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


... Published by 
U.S. BUREAU OF PRISONS 
to meet the need for improve- 
ment of jails, detention facil- 
ities, reformatories, and 
prisons. 


“The most comprehensive and construc- 
tive in this field.” 

—FRANK BANE 
“4 monumental work in the field of 


penology and correction.” 
—WALTER RECKLESS 


A source book and reference for student, 
teacher, correctional worker and adminis- 


trator. Historically oriented and _ pro- 
fusely illustated. 

Paper $6.00 Buckram $7.50 
Order from 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc. 


U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kan. 
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What the experts say about 


LOVE IS NOT ENOUGH 


THE TREATMENT OF 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
CHILDREN 


by BRUNO BETTELHEIM 


DR. THERESA BENEDEK 


“This book will be used as a reference and 
text by workers in the field of child therapy 
for many years to come.” 

—Marriage and Family Living 


DR. NINA RIDENOUR 


“As an example of inspired reporting on 
daily living with children this book belongs 
beside two of the most significant books of 
the last fifteen years—‘Wayward Youth’ by 
August Aichorn and ‘Children Without Fami- 
lies’ by Anna Freud and Dorothy Burling- 
ham.” —The Survey . 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


“Of importance to specialists as well as to 
teachers, social workers and parents.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“More than a casebook and reference work 
for the experts and students, this guide con- 
tains a guide and a warning to parents of 
normal children.” 


at most bookstores or directly from 
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A “first” in Domestic 
Relations 


SELECTED ESSAYS 
ON FAMILY LAW 


1122 pages $9.50 
Collected here are the most import- 
ant essays on domestic relations law, 
compiled and edited by a special com- 
mittee of the Association of American 
Law Schools. Published under the 
auspices of the Association. Covering 
the legal, moral, social and property 
aspects of domestic relations. 


66 Essays by distinguished authorities 
—Pound, Llewellyn, Jacobs, etc. 


Sample Essays— 

A Christian View of Marriage 

Eugenics or Euthenics 

Legal Status of Women in the 
United States 

Divorce without Fault 

Principles of a Modern Uniform 
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The Criminal by August Vollmer 

$4.00 
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Stefan A. Riesenfeld 
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an atmosphere in which there is little 
feeling for democracy. The picture of 
Franz Karmer, drugstore cowboy of 
Mittenwald, depicts the arrogance of 
the Hitler Youth and all it stood for. 

A new enemy has invaded Germany, 
and he is resented by the Germans— 
not the occupying power but the Volks- 
deutsche refugees and expellees, of whom 
10,000,000 flooded into Western Ger- 
many after the war. They came from 
Sudetenland, East Prussia, Silesia, where 
they were driven out, and from the 
East German zone from which they 
are still fleeing. The expellees—one out 
of four persons in the Western zones 
today is a refugee—not only became a 
burden but remained strangers and para- 
sites in the eyes of the old population. 
The refugees themselves feel that they 
are pariahs who do not “belong,” even 
in church. 

The leaders of this bickering, des- 
perate, bitter nation have in common the 
desire for a united Germany. They be- 
lieve that the present chaos is due to the 
indecisiveness of the victors. An even 
harsher criticism comes from the new 
industrial and financial leaders, who at- 
tack the Allies for their interference 
with German production and finance. 

These authors are afraid that to the 
Germans democracy seems colorless and 


weak. “The ideology of the Krem- 


‘lin which requires no burden of thought 


is more in keeping with the German 
tradition of Bismarck-Kaiser-Fihrer.” 
It is disheartening to realize again, 
through this impressive book, that any 
hopes for the democratization of Ger- 
many are still far from realization. 
ManrreD C. VERNON 
University of Michigan 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE BOTTLE, 
by Dwight Anderson. A. A. Wyn. $3 


~ PRIMER ON ALCOHOLISM, by Marty 


Mann, Rinehart. $2 


YOU CAN STOP DRINKING, by Har- 
old Sherman. Creative Age Press. $2.49 
HESE BOOKS ON ALCOHOLISM PUB- 
lished this fall complement one an- 
other in content as well as objective. 
Dwight Anderson’s embraces _his- 
torical background, scientific findings, 
and modern treatment methods, in a 
readable and interesting style. The au- 
thor traces developments from the age- 
old ineffective approaches to alcoholism 
to modern discoveries of medicine and 
science, on a broad canvas portraying 
everything from the mood swings of 
the alcoholic to psychopathic types and 
“home treatments.” This book ought 
to prove very helpful to anyone con- 


cerned with alcoholism, whether in- 
dividually, professionally or through 
close relationship to someone suffering 
from the disease. 


ONE OF THE BEST FEATURES OF Mrs, 
Mann’s book is its compactness. It is 
probably the first book aimed specifi- 
cally and directly at the non-alcoholic 
who has to deal with an alcoholic at 
close range, in the family, in business or 
any other intimate relationship, and who 
has been obliged to ask the age-old 
question, “What can J do?” The experi- 
ence of the author, whose work has 
brought her into contact with so many 
thousands of families in this painful 
situation, has equipped her to give ex- 
plicit guidance in such cases. 

The book presents clearly and directly 
material based on the actual findings of 
scientific study and research, as well as 
on the statements of numerous recovered 
alcoholics themselves. It paints a vivid 
portrait of the personality of the alco- 
holic, the nature of his problem, and 
his needs for recovery. The various re- 
sources available to accomplish this re- 
covery are described in some detail: 
Alcoholics Anonymous, psychiatric ap- 
proaches, and physical helps, such as the 
new medical treatments of endocrine 
and antabuse. While not overplaying 
the dramatic side of alcoholism, the vol- 
ume brings out the grimness of the 
situation in all its fullness, without los- 
ing sight of the point it desires to make. 
Most valuable however, is the specific 
help and information which is made 
available to families having in their 
midst an active alcoholic who seems 
blind to his condition, and resists any 
treatment of it. 


Mr. SHERMAN’S BOOK EVIDENTLY HAS 
been written by one who has minutely 
studied the Alcoholics Anonymous pro- 
gram, and consulted with numerous 
members of that fellowship. In it, he 
applies the elements of the AA program 
on an individual rather than a group 
basis, with material reflecting the ex- 
periences of alcoholics who have re- 
covered within that well known or- 
ganization. In addition, the author con- 
siders the psychological factors involved 
in the alcoholic’s drinking problems, 
such as fear and inferiority, sex prob- 
lems, and other conditions. The book 
contains many sound concepts, but these 
lose their effectiveness in some respects 
because of the loosely knit presentation. 


All three books show a uniformity of 
agreement on certain factors regarding 
the alcoholic, recognized today as a 
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result of scientific study, and from the 
evidence of thousands of recoveries. 
Some of these are: That alcoholics can- 
not resume moderate drinking, and must 
assiduously avoid the first drink; that 
alcoholics are sick people and not will- 
ful miscreants; that there are physiologi- 
cal as well as psychological helps toward 
the alcoholic’s recovery; and that most 
families, involved in the natural tensions 
which arise, invariably mishandle the 
immediate situation, mainly through 
lack of information and understanding. 
Ten years ago the stories of recovery 
related in these books would have been 
hard to believe. YvELIn GARDNER 
Associate Director 

National Committee on Alcoholism 


THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE BLIND, 
by Hector Chevigny and Sydell Braver- 
man. Yale University Press, $4 

- gfoonaps OF THIS BOOK MARKS THE 

most cogent single contribution to 

the field of work for the blind since 
1933, when Cutsforth’s “The Blind in 
School and Society” made its appear- 
ance. The co-authors, Hector Chevigny, 
writer by profession and himself blind, 
and Sydell Braverman, sighted clinical 
psychologist, make an unusually effec- 
tive and courageous team in their skill- 
ful presentation of the blind against the 
long perspective of history, concluding 
this presentation with a brilliant analysis 
of the present status of the blind. They 
bring to their work an original insight 
and a psychological knowledge very in- 
vigorating to a field in which most con- 
tributions over the past twenty years 
have been of the re-hash type. 

They also bring to their work calm 
assertiveness in portraying the ambiva- 
lence of prevailing attitudes in the social 
dilemma in which the blind find them- 
selves—a society that wants at one and 
the same time to welcome them and to 

















ostracize them; leaders in the field who 
plead for the integration of the blind in 
a sighted world, yet launch highly 
preferential legislation in their behalf; 
a workshop system that claims to pro- 
duce blind-made goods on an industrial 
and competitive basis, yet asks for free- 
dom from regulations governing similar 
industrial enterprises; an agency sys- 
tem that cultivates a “better adjustment” 
of the blind, yet seems to resist an ac- 
ceptance of the basic physical retrain- 
ing and reorganizational needs of the 
newly blinded. Against this prevailing 
ambivalence, the authors draw a picture 
of the complexities which surround the 
so-called “adjustment process” of the 
blind and of the attendant confusion 
about what really constitutes adjustment. 

Throughout the book one is im- 
pressed with the smooth teamwork be- 
tween the two authors, especially when 
they develop the difference between re- 
organization and social adjustment; be- 
tween the mental economy of a con- 
genitally blind person and that of an 
adventitiously blinded person; between 
the constant in the environment of the 
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blind and the variables in that same en- 
vironment. 

It would seem that “The Adjustment 
of the Blind” definitely was not written 
to make either the blind or the sighted 
in the field comfortable and secure 
about the status quo. More likely it was 
written to provoke thought and discus- 
sion, to encourage an examination of 
present theories and practices, and to 
broaden our capacity to disassociate ideas 
traditionally inseparable. 

Asst. Director KaTHERN F. GruBER 
American Foundation for the Blind, Inc. 


ROOM FOR ONE MORE, by Anna Per- 
rott Rose, Houghton Mifflin. $2.75 


HY A FAMILY PICKED UP “THREE 
children as they happened along” 
and added them to their own family of 
three children is a story as amazing as 
it is at times incredible. One at a time, 
each child—troubled and desperately 
needing almost superhuman  under- 
standing, patience and affection—came 
to the Rose family for a temporary visit 
and refused to leave. 

One may not question the unique 
skill and bigness of heart of Mrs. Rose 
and her family, able to thaw out any 
frozen little soul. Parenthood and fos- 
ter-parenthood seem truly Mrs. Rose's 
calling. However, one must question 
why these children with capacity to 
change so quickly were found as they 
were, in such mental and physical ill 
health; and why the way of meeting 
responsibility for them antedates the 
pioneer days of child placement. How 
can we so cheerfully accept the fact that 
the children came upon their home by 
happenstance and that they each had to 
scream, “I wanna stay witcha” in order 
to be kept in the home? 

Children are dependents; they should 
not be “picked up.” Society has a seri- 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLICATIONS 
SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


An Autobiography 
The story of the great anthropologist who 


authored “A New Theory of Human 
Evolution.”’ $4.75 


MODERN ABNORMAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Ed. by W. H. Mikesell 


Freudian, Neo-Freudian and Non-Ana- 
lytical Therapists’ viewpoints. $10.00 


EUROPEAN IDEOLOGIES 
Ed. by Feliks Gross 


A survey of social, economic and political 
ideas of Europe. $12.00 


THE HEBREW IMPACT ON 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


Ed. by D. D. Runes 


Epochal symposium by 17 authorities, 
both Jewish and Gentile. $10.0 


20th CENTURY ECONONIC 
THOUGHT 


Ed. by Glenn H. Hoover 


Analyses, by professional sociologists, of 
20 perplexing problems of today. $12.00 


20th CENTURY SOCIOLOGY 
Ed. by Glenn E. Hoover 


Outstanding sociologists present major 
developments in sociological science. 


HISTORICAL SOCIOLOGY 


by Harry Elmer Barnes 


A review of main ideas about society 
from Oriental times to today. $3.00 


DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 
by Henry Pratt Fairchild 
Precise . . . workable terminology. . . . 


Avoids academic and popular misunder- 
standings. $6 


LABOR DICTIONARY 


by Paul H. Casselman 
Contributes toward industrial peace by 


objectively defining nearly 2500 labor 
terms, $7.50 


SLAVONIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Ed. by Joseph H. Roucek with 
the Collaboration of Two 
Hundred Scholars 


Monumental work. . . . Opens the door 
to the largest kindred group of le in 
the world. $18.50 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk W 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Expedite shipment by prepayment 



































ous responsibility to help them find a 
family of which they can be a real part 
if their own parents cannot provide a 
home. Mrs. Rose recognizes the hazards 
in taking these children for she ex- 
plains that they were not adopted since 
it might have been necessary for her 
to return them. Return them to whom? 
Providing foster home care is a highly 
professional service requiring great skill 
for finding appropriate homes and for 
helping both the children and the foster 
families with the problems that must 
arise even with much less troubled chil- 
dren than these. This story belies years 
of experience of placement services. It 
makes it appear as though any family 
ought to be able to take any child and 
help him become a healthy human be- 
ing. It denies the knowledge we have 
as to the problems for children in just 
being foster children. 

No, with all due respect for the un- 
usual qualities of the Rose home and 
for the love and understanding that 
these three children received, this re- 
viewer does not think it helps the cause 
of children or the foster placement pro- 
gram to imply, first, that all children 
who need foster care are as troubled and 
as difficult as are these; that placement 
so casually entered into is a practice 
to be approved; that foster families can 


| or should carry wholly alone the bur- 


den of helping the children; and finally, 
that it is right for children to be foster 
children for the whole of their child- 
hood, without ever knowing the security 
of belonging legally, if not naturally. 

Henrietta L, Gorpon 
Information and Publications Secretary 


| Child Welfare League of America 


| CONGRESS AND FOREIGN POLICY, 





by Robert A, Dahl. Harcourt, Brace. $4 


[* THESE DAYS THERE IS NO DEARTH OF 
studies describing and _ evaluating 
America’s foreign policy in terms of “the 
United States has decided,” or ‘“Wash- 
ington’s decision was,” or “the Secretary 
of State’s plans . . . "—using semantic 
concepts which fail to express the 
depth of the particular decision involved, 
or to deal with the peculiar social and 
psychological factors contributing to the 
decision. In this result, Dr. Dahl, com- 
bining the latest techniques of psy- 
chology and anthropology, has analyzed 
this vital problem with unprecedented 
clarity and thoroughness. He shows, 
in very readable chapters, the limita- 
tions of Congress and of the individual 
congressman by a broad view of the 
conditions within which they are forced 
to operate and the pressures to which 


they are subjected. The author offers 
numerous proposals for reducing these 
pressures and limitations. But he is em- 
phatic in saying that any lessening of 
congressional responsibility leads in the 
direction of dictatorship. 

The alternative course is a new and 
closer collaboration between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. It is this de- 
parture from tradition that is supported 
here with compelling reasons. 

All in all, the author has produced a 
book of .real distinction. As a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of what makes 
the congressman tick it is indispensable; 
as an exposition of possible remedies of 
the ostensibly insurmountable problems 
it is both illuminating and chastening. 

JosepH S. Roucex 
University of Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEUROSIS AND HUMAN GROWTH 
—The Struggle Toward Self-Realization, 
by Karen Horney, M.D. Norton. $3.75 

- A SERIES OF BOOKS Dr. Karen Hor- 
ney has presented her theory of human 

nature and of neurosis. In this latest 

volume the two are brought into sharp 
contrast, exhibiting on one side human 
nature simply as a tendency to growth, 

and on the other side, the neurosis: a 

destructive tendency opposed to growth. 

This picture points up the divergence 
of Horney’s views from those of Freud. 
Horney has excluded from her idea of 
what is normal enough of destructive- 
ness to give what is left one important 
quality: a single tendency in one direc- 
tion—growth. As it exists in the in- 
dividual, she names this tendency the 
“real self.” Freud regards human na- 
ture as having two conflicting directions: 
one life-giving (the Libido) and the 
other destructive (the Death Instinct). 
So that for Freud the basis for “inner 
conflict” is in man’s nature; for Horney 
it is between man’s nature and the dis- 
ease we name neurosis. 

In earlier books Horney traced the 
origin of neurosis to the conditions of 
environment; she also followed it 
through several stages of its further in- 
roads into the personality. Now she 
describes its still deeper encroachment, 
and shows what happens to an indi- 
vidual when the battle with neurosis 
goes seriously against him, and destruc- 
tion is established as the New Order. 

The central point of this phase is a 
fictitious self-glorification named the 
“idealized image.” Horney described 
it in “Our Inner Conflicts” as one of 
several pseudo-solutions resorted to by 
a person torn between conflicting neu- 


(Continued on page 574) 
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WORKERS WANTED 





essential. 


in Israel. 


Application forms may be obtained from 


16 East 66th Street 





SOCIAL WORKERS FOR ISRAEL 


An organized program for selecting American trained and experienced social workers 
for Israel has been set up. There are vacancies for a considerable number of caseworkers 
and for several supervisors. Applicants should be under 40, experienced graduates of 
a recognized social service school, and should have a good working knowledge of 
Yiddish, German and/or French. Knowledge of Hebrew is extremely helpful but not 


For supervisory personnel the maximum age is 45 and applicants should have had 
at least five years’ supervisory experience in a recognized social service agency. 


Round trip fare will be paid for workers who complete the minimum of |5 months’ 
service in Israel. Salaries will be related to the scale for social workers in Israel, paid in 
Israeli currency and will be sufficient for maintaining a reasonable standard of living 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO SELECT SOCIAL WORKERS FOR ISRAEL 


Telephone: TRafalgar 9-1300 





New York 21, N. Y. 





CASEWORKER. Opening for professionally 
trained caseworker in established multiple serv- 
ice family agency. One year experience in 
private family agency required. Expandin 
program. Professional supervision. Tiaasee 
case load. Board of directors active in devel- 
oping and maintaining high standards of 
casework and personnel practice. Recently 
revised statement of personnel policies avail- 
able. Salary beginning $3,000 to $3,200, de- 
pending on training and experience. Annual 
increments based on evaluation. Write Rose- 
mary Antin, Jewish Social Service, 78 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 





HOME SERVICE SUPERVISOR .. . im- 
mediate opening for professionally trained 
person with experience to supervise depart- 
ment and carry small case load. Salary 
$3000.00. American Red Cross, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 





CASEWORKER. Graduate accredited school. 
For child-placing division. Qualified super- 


visors. Psychiatric consultation program. 
Pleasant working conditions. Salary range 
$2976-$3708. Apply to General Director, 


Catholic Social Service, 1825 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 





CASEWORKER—Opening in private multiple 


service, child-placing agency. Good super- 
vision. Salary according to training and ex- 
erience. Member C. W. L. Write Newell 


. Ackerson, Children’s Service League, 730 
E. Vine, Springfield, Il. 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR, large settlement In- 
diana. Excellent facilities. Summer camp. 
Close association school of social work. Splen- 
did opportunity in challenging situation. MSW 
group work specialization essential. Begin- 
ning salary $3600 plus apartment in residence, 





Write qualifications. 9134 Survey. 
WANTED: Social Welfare Representative 
(Male) for work involving community or- 


ganization and prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. College degree. Salary $3384- 
$3924. Write City Civil Service, Civic Cen- 
ter, San Diego, California. 





WANTED-—Senior social worker, Iowa State 
Mental Hospital. Starting salary $200-$275 
per mo. according to qualifications, mainte- 
nance included. Supervision by member A.A. 
P.S.W. Address Supt. State Hospital, Clar- 
inda, Iowa. 





RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display 7 6 «© « « « S&@0c per line 


Non-display . . + . + 10¢ per word 
Minimum Charge . $2.00 per insertion 
Discounts . . 10% on six insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 
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112 East 19 Street New York 3 

















A CHALLENGING POSITION in the field 
of training school administration will be avail- 
able in Maryland at the State Montrose School 
for Girls. The present Superintendent of the 
school is retiring and the position will be open 
early in 1951. This is a State Merit System 
Position offering liberal vacation and_ sick 
leave, automatic salary increases, retirement 
benefits, and security of employment. Candi- 
dates are requested to contact Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, Chief of the Division of Training 
Schools, State Department of Public Welfare, 
120 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Mary- 
land, for complete information. 





QUALIFIED MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER, 


eastern New York motor disability-medical 
center. Pioneering opportunity, good salary 
personnel policies, university town, study and 
research possibilities, three hours New York 
City, vacation country nearby. ( .mmunicate, 
Mary Eleanor Brown, 134 Rosa Road, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Schenectady 2-5185. 





CASEWORKER in family casework agency— 
position available now. Graduate of accredited 
school of social work. Experience desirable but 
not necessary. Medium size agency with fair 
salary scale and good personnel practices. 
Write John W. Reid. Family Service Center, 
440 South Burdick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





CASEWORKER for newly organized private 
family agency. Excellent board, ample budget. 


Progressive, industrial community. Salary 
open. Write Mrs. H. N. Horsley, Family 
Service of Kingsport, 607 Boone Street, 


Kingsport, Tennessee. 





ADOPTION WORKER—graduate training and 
experience—for private, state-wide child plac- 
ing agency. Iowa Children’s Home Society, 
ye Savings & Loan Building, Des Moines 9, 
owa. 





SUPERVISOR. Opening in multiple service 
agency with fully trained staff and expanding 


program. Member FSAA and Child Welfare 
League. Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. Write Marcel Kovarsky, 


Jewish Family and Children’s Service, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 


CASEWORKER with professional training and 
experience preferred for multiple service Jew- 
ish Agency. Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications. Write Jewish Social Service Bu- 
reau, 45 Church Street, Paterson, N. J. 








WANTED—Social workers to file their qualifi- 
cations with the Medical Bureau; opportuni- 
ties in all parts of America inchiding foreign 
countries; all negotiations strictly confidential, 
Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, Palmolive 
Building, Chicago. 





SUPERVISORY AND CONSULTANT open- 
ings in expanding public welfare program. 
Graduate training and experiehce required. 
Field representative for integrated field serv- 
ice, salary range $4080-$4800; Child Wel- 
fare Consultant, $4080-$4800; Child Welfare 
Supervisor of District Office, $3540-$4260. 
9137 Survey. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 











ZALAINE HULL Agency 
PERSONNEL CONSULTANTS 
Professional and Executive Positions 


286 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, N. Y. 


By Appointment 
Bryant 9-6552 























GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 





WORKERS WANTED 





EXECUTIVE for newly organized private fam- 
ily agency. Excellent board, ample budget. 
Progressive industrial community. Salary 
open. Write Mrs. H. N. Horsley, Family 
Service of Kingsport, 607 Boone Street, Kings- 
port, Tennessee. 





CASEWORKERS. Opening in multiple service 
agency for two caseworkers in Family Service 
Department. Classifications Caseworker I and 
II provide salary range $2,700-$4,500. Place- 
ment on scale dependent on experience. Write 
Marcel Kovarsky, Jewish Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, 15 Fernando Street, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 





OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


(a) Psychiatric Social Worker to direct depart- 
ment, large hospital for mental and nervous 
diseases; Master’s degree; minimum, three 
years’ experience, including one in supervisory 
capacity, required; minimum, $400. (b) So- 
cial Worker; home for pre-school children; 


average census, 65; nursery school in con- 
nection; young man preferred; university 
medical center, South. (c) Social Worker to 
organize department; general, 400-bed_hos- 


pital; New York State. (d) Medical Social 
Worker Supervisor to supervise staff of five 
and, also Two Medical Social Workers; uni- 
versity hospital group; expansion program; 
West. (e) Chief Social Worker to serve as 
director of department of medical services; 
man required; duties include some public rela- 
tions; 400-bed institution, university affili- 
ation. $12-1 Burneice Larson, Medical Bureau, 
Palmolive Building, Chicago. 





CASEWORKER for large, well-established pro- 
gressive agency for the blind, with profes- 
sionally staffed multiple service program and 
workshops. Qualifications include degree from 
accredited school of social work and minimum 


three years’ successful experience in social 
agency of recognized standing. Applicants 
whose experience includes work with the 


blind will be given preference. Good salary. 
Write Mrs. Ruth Baldwin, Director of 
Social Services, Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsyl- 
vania Association for the Blind, 308 South 
Craig Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. 





NEEDED IMMEDIATELY—Two profession- 
ally trained and experienced persons for 
1. Staff supervision and some administrative 
duties. 2. Caseworker for adoption program. 
Salaries commensurate with experience. Apply 
Director, Vermont Catholic Charities, 311 
North Ave., Burlington, Vt. 





CASEWORKER — Child placing department 
Southern Ohio, Urban county with rural foster 
homes. Training preferable. Experience chil- 
dren’s field acceptable. Openings homefinding 
and placement. Beginning salary approximately 
$3,000. Car necessary. 9133 Survey. 





CASEWORKERS, particularly those experi- 
enced in adoption service and family casework 
will find real opportunity in recently reorgan- 
ized multiple service program; g super- 
vision, student training program, psychiatric 
consultation. Reasonable case loads and good 
personnel practices. Salary in accord with 
experience. Family and Children’s Service, 
410 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





EXECUTIVE, Master’s degree, over twenty 
years’ experience including family welfare, 
children’s agencies, researc -¥ teachin social 
work, public relations, fund-raising, domestic 
and overseas, available shortly. 9136 Survey. 





= WORKER. One year graduate work. 
rience with crippled children, Settlement 

sod Iaothupionel work. Particularly inter- 
ested in working with teen-agers. 9141 Survey. 





EMPLOYMENT COUNSELORS: Male and 
Female, experienced, in vocational services de- 
partment of large social service agency now 
retrenching; proved, highly qualified profes- 
sional people with a rich background of grad- 
uate training and experience in various phases 
of personnel administration and _ vocational 

idance. Contact Personnel Department, 

ew York Association for New Americans, 
ton 15 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y. 
Cortlandt 7-9700. 





MAN, 38, supervisory and administrative ex- 
perience in program direction, juvenile de- 
tention, juvenile correctional homes and boys’ 
homes; wants executive position. 9138 Survey. 





FUND RAISING DIRECTOR. Planner and 
developer of successful nationwide and local 
fund raising programs, Available on full, or 
part time, or consultative basis, 9109 Survey. 





POSITION WANTED. Audio-visual director, 
college, church, labor. Background: pee 
work, teaching, journalism, visual aids sales. 
9135 Survey. 





ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION. Married 
man, 48. 14 years institutional experience: 5 
as executive director, 5 state child welfare 
consultant, 3% family casework supervision. 
MSW Degree. 9140 Survey. 





ADMINISTRATIVE — oe WH Court Lia- 
son, ery or Parole. B.B.A. NYU Fel- 
lowship, MPA (Criminal Ph cc into hs Ex: 
perience with juvenile offenders and casewor 
experience with adults. Willing to accept 
position anywhere in United States, 9139 
Survey, 





MAN, 34, MSW, supervisory and administrative 
experience in adoptions, child welfare, juvenile 
detention and probation; wants executive posi- 
tion. 9086 Survey. 





CASE AIDE or RECEPTIONIST. Part-time. 
Experienced psychiatric and normal children. 
Education : Re. Psychology, university. 2 of 
California, Berkeley; M.A. Student, 

Desires work in Social Agency New York 
City. 9053 Survey. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTOR. Creator 
and administrator of national and local public 
relations programs for organizations serving 
the public interest. Available on full, or part 
time, or consultative basis. 9110 Survey. 





MALE, 43, interested Superintendency Chil- 
dren’s, Old Age Institution or Executive Sec- 
retaryship progressive Community Association. 
Presently employed like capacity. Graduate 
leading University. Experienced Fiscal Prob- 
lems, Personnel Management, Fund Raising. 
Resume on request. 9142 Survey. 





WOMAN EXECUTIVE experienced in organi- 
zation staff training and all phases of insti- 
tutional management wishes location in South 
as Supermtendent of girls in children’s home. 
9143 Survey. 








Available . .. 

EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR 
With | stro: PUBLIC RELATIONS and 
FUND RAISING background . Matur 


(46). . . . Solid top-level experience. 
Local or national organization or institutions. 
9144 Survey 














(Continued from page 572) 
rotic trends. These trends cannot easily 
be changed—(that is one of the things 
that makes them “neurotic”)—but they 
can be transformed, not in reality, but 
in the realm of imagination. There 
appeasement becomes “goodness”; ruth- 
less aggression becomes “strength”; and 
a frightened running away becomes “in- 
dependence.” On this high level the 
trends go well together, and it is their 
fusion that makes up the image. 

The idealized image gives a mere 
illusion of wholeness and does not pro- 
duce a real stability. On the contrary, 
it sets in motion two new conflicts of 
great intensity. One is between itself 
and whatever a person is at the time: 
his present state. (He may either be- 
lieve that he actually is this superior be- 
ing and live there in unreal glory and 
pride; or he may see that he is not, but 
still believe that he should be; then he 
will turn on his actual self and live 
there—in self-hatred and hurt pride.) 

But serious as is this conflict, the 
second is even more deadly; it is be- 
tween the idealized image and whatever 
is left in the person still capable of 
healthy growth — that capacity for 
growth which Horney names the “real 
self.” Among the many things that 
alarm a neurotic person, none alarms 
him more than any sign of growth, for 
it alone has strength enough to threaten 
the idealized image and the fiction of 
wholeness it has achieved for him. The 
illusion can be preserved only by block- 
ing growth; that is the price it exacts. 

Horney thus presents the capacity for 
growth as the only threat to the neurosis 
and the only hope for cure. In a larger 
sense, it is also the hope of mankind 
in his struggle with the destructiveness 
that Horney regards as disease, a de- 
structiveness that has done much to 
bring us to the present crisis in our 
affairs. E.izaBETH LANCASTER 
Manhasset, L. I., N. Y. 


BRAZILIAN CULTURE, by Fernando de 
Azevedo. Translated by William Rex 
Crawford. Macmillan. $12.50 

B: THE PUBLICATION OF THIS MAG- 

nificent volume, with 562 pages, plus 

418 beautiful illustrations, and weighing 

four and one half pounds, The Mac- 

millan Company has made probably the 
greatest literary contribution to the un- 
derstanding of the little known Bra- 
zilian civilization that the United States 
has received. In every sense—accuracy 
of material, literary flavor, clarity of pre- 
sentation, and artistic appearance—it is 
a noteworthy volume. With two other 
(Continued on page 576) 





Books on 


Social Work, Psychiatry, 
Psychology and the Allied 
Fields — our exclusive 
specialty 
We carry a complete stock on these 
subjects, including hard-to-get books. 
Write today for free Bibliography. 


ROBERT BRUNNER 


1212 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 19, N. Y. 














ARE YOU LOOKING 
FOR A PUBLISHER? 


Cue Sate ntiey ts te seein ane suiete, Ti oe 
are looking for a publisher of your book (or pam- 
phiet), learn how we can help you. Send us your 
manuectipt of write today for Free Booklet Y. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 230 W. 41 St. M. Y. [8 








FACTS and SUPERSTITIONS about mental 
illness in booklet published by Resurgo Asso- 
ciates, an organization: of former patients. 
Only 50c postpaid. Resurgo Associates, 1341 
Erie, Chicago 22. 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Books oa 
Social Wor peor and Mental Hy- 
giene. Greely Seuare Be ook Store, Box 18, 
Tremont Station, New York 57. 





THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $4.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
at 58th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Classified Cues 





marys ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 

APER Research, revision, ‘bibliographies, 

ete Over twenty years’ experience serving 

y eet persons. Prompt service ex- 

pom AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 





ee ae MAKES LANGUAGES 

Y. At home learn to speak Spanish, 

on Italian, French, German, Russian, 

quick, easy Linguaphone Conversational 

Method. Save time, work, money. Send for 

free book. Linguaphone Institute, 50-W, Radio 
City, New York 20, N. Y. 





IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. Records of all 
languages. Learned easily. All methods. 
Bought. Sold. Rented inexpensively. Alin, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17. Mu 3-1093. 





PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION. Free lit- 
erature describing the absence of undesired 
effects and the protection poe sterilization 
feb to this generation of the insane and 

bleminded and their potential children. 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina, 
Box 3036, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 





SEEMAN BROS., INC., Groceries. Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, New York. 











REPRINTS 
Magna Charta for the Aging 


15¢ a copy 
Quantity Rates 


The Survey 112 East 19 St. 
New York 3 
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DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa- 
tion devoted to the care, education, train- 
ing, community placement and supervision 
of retarded and mentally defective children 
and adults. Membership $6.00 per year. 
Publishers of American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, quarterly, $7.00 per year; and 
A.A.M.D. News, $1.50 per year; annual 
Directory of members, including list of pub- 
lic and private institutions for retarded, $3 
per copy. Applications, subscriptions and 
orders to P. O. Box 96, Willimantic, Con- 
necticut. 





AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE* 
BLIND, INC.—15 West 16th Street, New 
York. A national organization conducting 
research and field service. Library. Me- 
chanical appliances for the blind. William 
Ziegler, Jr., President; M. Robert Barnett, 
Executive Director. 





AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE, Inc. (Quakers) (1917); 20 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, 7; Lewis M. Hoskins, 
Executive Secretary; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Honorary Secretary. Activities: The Com- 
mittee represents the Society of Friends in 
relief and social welfare services on a non- 
sectarian basis and without discrimination 
of race or nationality. Present activities in- 
chide the following: relief and rehabilitation 
= in Austria, China, France, Germany, 
ndia, Israel, Italy, Japan, Pakistan; refu- 
gee aid in the United States and abroad; 
race relations, including a job opportunities 
program and a visiting lectureship; eco- 
nomic relations, including an industrial re- 
lations seminar and youth projects of in- 
terneships in industry and cooperatives; 
international relations, including institutes of 
international relations for high school age 
and adults in communities on the United 
States and seminars for foreign and Ameri- 
can students in the United States, Europe 
and Asia; self-help housing projects in cities 
and rural areas; and youth projects for 
young people, in addition to the interne- 
ships, institutes, and seminars mentioned 
above, including work camps in the United 
States, Mexico and Europe, and Institutional 
Service Units in state mental and correc- 
tional institutions. 


BIG BROTHERS OF AMERICA, _ INC. 
(United States and Canada). Founded in the 
interest of prevention and correction of 
juvenile delinquency. An international asso- 
ciation of Big Brother agencies using volun- 
teer laymen under supervision of proies- 
sional social workers in guiding boys. Its 
membership is open to Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant and non-sectarian Big Brother 
Organizations, President, Charles G. Ber- 
wind. Headquarters, Broad Street Station 

Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. Incorporated 1910 and 
chartered by Congress in 1916 to develop 
character in boys and train them in citizen- 
ship. Programs: Cub Scouting—8, 9 and 
10; Boy Scouting—11 and upward; Explor- 
ing—14 and upward, available locally through 
sponsorship by schools, churches, fraternal 
orders, civic groups, etc. Amory Houghton, 
Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout 
Executive. 





BOYS’. ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC., 112 East 
19th Street, New York 3, Algonquin 4-1753. 
Arranges invitation tournaments in indoor 
and outdoor sports for Boys’ Clubs, Social 
Settlements, Community Centers, Church 
Houses, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. M. H. A.’s, etc., 
throughout Greater New York. Gustavus T. 

irby, Honorary President; Jacob Eichel, 
President; Arthur Price, Treasurer; Willard 
Kauth, Director. Sponsors: The Benja- 
min Harrison! Recreation Center, 657 Tenth 
Avenue; Theodore Roosevelt Recreation 
Center, 2077 Second Ave.; Tot-Lot Play- 
ground, 422 West 49 Street; Tot-Lot, 110 


East 110 Street; Camp Sebago, Camp 
Wakonda and Camp Orenda in the Palisade- 
Interstate Park; Co-Sponsors: Lincoln 
Recreation Center, 240 est 113 Street; 
School Settlement, 120 Jackson Street, 
Brooklyn, 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC., 16 East 48 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. Mrs. Richard W. Bla- 
lock, President; Miss Martha F. Allen, Na- 
tional Director. Founded in 1910, by a group 
of progressive educators, “to perpetuate the 
spiritual ideals of the home and to stimu- 
late and aid in the formation of habits 
making for health and character.” It pro- 
vides health and character-building activities 
for girls 7 to 18 and stresses home and 
related crafts. 





AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY—817 14th 
St., N.|W., Fifth Floor, Washington 5, D. C. 
A national organization devoted to preven- 
tion of deafness, conservation of hearing and 
rehabilitation of the hard of hearing. 
Monthly publication, HEARING NEWS, 
$3.00 a year. Literature for sale. Infor- 
mation given concerning problems of the 
hard of hearing. Field Services. C. Stewart 
Nash, M.D., President; Harry P. Wareham, 
Executive Vice President. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY 
RELATIONS (inc. 1930), directed by Paul 
Popenoe. Public education, personal service, 
research. Write for list of publications, 
5287 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 





_ THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and four area offices 
in Alexandria, Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., San Francisco, Calif. There are 3,738 
local chapters, organized mostly on a county 
basis. Services of the Red Cross are: Serv- 
ices to the Armed Forces and Veterans (in- 
cluding Home Service) ; the National Blood 
Program; International Activities; Disaster 
Services; Nursing Services; F and Nu- 
trition Service; First Aid, Accident Preven- 
tion, and Water Safety; Volunteer Services; 
Junior Red Cross; and College Activities. 





ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY LIVING, 
THE. Resource in child guidance, marriage, 
and family reiations. Speakers, counseling, 
library and materials in youth and parent 





— 28 E. Jackson Blvd., icago 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—24 West 40 Street, New York 18. A 
league of children’s agencies and institutions 
to secure improved standards and methods 
in their various fields of work. It also 
cooperates with other children’s agencies, 
cities, states, churches, fraternal orders and 
other civic groups to work out worthwhile 
results in phase of child welfare in which 
they are interested. 





COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED, 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 





GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 East 
44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. President: 
Mrs. C. Vaughan Ferguson. Founded in 
1912 to help girls between the ages of 7 and 
17 prepare, with volunteer adult leadership, 
for their responsibilities in the home and as 
active citizens in the community and in the 
world. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. offer ac- 
tivities in eleven program fields covering in- 
ternational friendship, outdoor life, home- 

ing, the arts, and future vocations. 





HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL OF NORTH 
AMERICA—297 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. The inter-denominational home mis- 
sion body of 23 denominations. Executive 
Secretaries, Edith E. Lowry, Rev. I. George 
Nace; Migrant Supervisors: Western, Mrs. 
F. E. Shotwell, 3330 West Adams Blvd., 
Los Angeles 18, Calif.; Midwestern, Rev. 
Ellis Marshburn, 127 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago 2, IIl. 


(In answering advertisements please mention THE 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ 
ASS’N., 1313 E. 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
To aid in improving municipal administra- 
tion (1) the Municipal Year Book, (2) 
Public Management, monthly journal on 
local government, (3) Management Informa- 
tion Service for Cities on fee basis, (4) 
Eight correspondence courses in municipal 
management. Write for more details. 





LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 
—Promotes a better understanding of prob- 
lems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlets, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. 
Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 
Byron B. Burnes, President, 210 Ridgeway 
Avenue, Oakland 11, California; Robert M. 
Greenmun, Secretary-Treasurer, 713 North 
Madison Street, Rome, New York. Organ- 
ized 1880, Incorporated 1900. Objects: Edu- 
cational, Social, Industrial Welfare of the 
Deaf, Quadrennial National Conventions. 
Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 982 
Cragmont Avenue, Berkeley 8, California; 
me year. Lists achievements of deaf in 
ndustry, Education, Sports, and Religion. 
Section for Parents of Deaf Children. 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOL- 
ISM, INC., (a division of The Yale Plan 
on Alcoholism), 2 East 103rd Street, New 
York 29, N. Y. A non-profit organization 
established in 1944, to aid in the education 
of the public in matters pertaining to al- 
coholism. It does not take sides in the Wet- 
Dry controversy. It provides speakers to 
interested groups and distributes factual un- 
biased literature. It organizes citizen’s com- 
mittees in communities throughout the coun- 
try, and sponsors and guides these local 
committees in programs of education and 
action in their communities, designed to 
meet this great medical and social problem. 
Through these local affiliates it promotes 
and establishes facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the alcoholic. It promotes prevention 
of alcoholism through education and reha- 
bilitation, 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK, 22 West Gay St., Columbus 15, 
Ohio; Ewan Clague, President. The Confer- 
ence is an organization to discuss the princi- 
ple of humanitarian effort and to increase the 
efficiency of social service agencies. Each 
year it holds an annual meeting, publishes 
in permanent form the proceedings of the 
meeting and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
Preesstiien are sent free of charge to all 
members upon payment of a membership 
fee of $7.50. 78th Annual Meeting, 1951, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 
N. Y. Mrs. Irving M. Engel, President. 
FIFTY-SIX YEARS SERVICE TO 
FAITH AND HUMANITY _ through:— 
SOCIAL WELFARE—Mental hygiene pro- 
gram; Council houses and clubs, nurseries; 
work with the aged and 


clinics; camps, 
handicapped; scholarships. OVERSEAS 
SERVICES Operation of a home for un- 


attached girls and young women in Paris; 
scholarship grants at American Universities 
for study in social welfare, public health, 
nutrition, nursing, occupational therapy to 
qualified young women from abroad who 
return to work in their own countries. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL ACTION— 
Contemporary Jewish Affairs, international 
relations and peace, social legislation. Stud 
groups under National direction keep Jewis 
women throughout country alert to vital 
current issues. Through local Sections, 
SERVICE TO FOREIGN BORN—Immi- 
gration aid, port and dock work, naturaliza- 
tion aid, ericanization classes, location 
of relatives. SUPPORT OF SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION, HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM. 234 Senior Sections in 
United States—also Junior and Councilette 





groups. 85,000 Senior members. 
Survey) (Continued on next page) 
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THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS, INC., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. A _ non-profit 
organization vue to lead, direct and 
unify the fight against infantile paralysis 
and supported by the March of Dimes. 
Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
the best available care and treatment for 
polio patients whose families cannot pay full 
costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
or color, and assists in staffing and equip- 
ping local polio centers. It supports scien- 
tific investigation into the cause, prevention, 
cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 
finances the professional training of scien- 
tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 
year-round program of public information 
and education about the disease. 





NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE, 
1025 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. A citizens’ organization, working 
to help secure a_ better housed America, 
Pousing. slum clearance, public low-rent 
ousing, urban redevelopment, and housing 
for families of middle income. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing informa- 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious, social wel- 
fare, educational, minority and public in- 
terest organizations, Monthly newsletter, 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson, 
Executive Vice President. 





This DIRECTORY appears in 
THE SURVEY twelve times a 
year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 
ment. 











(Continued from page 574) 
recently published books, “The Master 
and Slaves” by Gilberto Freyre, and 
“Rebellion in the Back Lands” by 
Euclides da Cunha, the English-speaking 
reader can get a well rounded picture 
of the only Latin American republic 
that is larger than the United States. 
All three books are so well translated 
(the latter two by the late Prof. Samuel 
Putnam of the University of Chicago) 
that little is lost by not knowing the 
original Portuguese. 

Professor Fernaixdo de Azevedo has 
spent his life in Brazilian education and 
sociology, has taught in the progressive 
University of Sao Paulo, was State Di- 
rector of Education, and received the 
Machado de Assiz award from the Bra- 
zilian Academy of Letters for this book. 

Innocent tourists often get themselves 
. disliked in Brazil when they inquire 
why Brazilians do not contribute to His- 
panic American unity by changing their 
Portuguese language to Spanish. While 
Brazil and Spanish American countries 
are growing closer together year by year, 
all students of Latin American life, 





NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
—315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To 
bring to everybody in America, young or 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
satisfying recreational use of leisure time 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
and to helo secure adequate playground, 
recreation centers, swimming pools, beaches, 
athletic fields and other recreational facilities. 





THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIP- 
PLED CHILDREN AND ADULTS, INC., 
11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Gerard M. Ungaro, President; Lawrence J. 
Linck, Executive Director. The Society 
through its 2000 state and local member 
units seeks to provide health, welfare, edu- 
cational, recreational, vocational and employ- 
ment services to all types of handicapped 
persons, adjusting its services to each com- 
munity and the programs of other agencies. 
Maintains special cerebral palsy services; 
consultation by professional staff; loan 
library. Financed by annual sale of Easter 
Seals. Publishes ‘The Crippled Child,” a 
magazine for parents of handicapped ‘chil- 
dren, bimonthly, $2.00 a year. 





wee 5 TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION—1790 Broadway at 58th St., New 
York. Dr. James E. Perkins, managing di- 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. Publica- 
tions sold and distributed through state asso- 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, $10.00 a year; 
and Monthly Bulletin, house organ, free. 





NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE, organized in 
1910, with 57 local branches seeks to im- 
rove living and working conditions among 
egroes. Conducts surveys and research as 
basis for its services. Specializes in secur- 
ing full use of Negro manpower in public 
and private employment. Publishes special 
bulletins on interracial and community prob- 
lems. Provides fellowships in Social ork. 
Solicits contributions and gifts. 1133 Broad- 
way. New York 10. WAtkins 4-0505. 





THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID. 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B., 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes. 
sional organization for counselors and a 
engaged and interested in vocational 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATI NS. 
the Vocational Guidance Journal, 





THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional in- 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released pris- 
oners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance as they may require. Austin H. 
MacCormick, Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han- 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement. 





THE SALVATION ARMY, INC., National 
Headquarters, 120 West 14th St., New York 
City. An International organization, founded 
in London, 1865, established in the United 
States March 10, 1880. A _ religious and 
social welfare organization, operating insti- 
tutions, corps and agencies for all ages, to 
meet a variety of human needs in most 
major cities. Commissioner Ernest [. Pug- 
mire, National Commander. 





MARGARET SANGER RESEARCH BUREAU 
17 W. 16th St., N. Y. City. WA 9-6200. 
MARGARET SANGER, Director. 

Every day 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Saturday 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. 
Wednesday & Thursday eve. 5:30 to 8 P.M. 





THE VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, 34 
West 28th Street, New York 1, N. Y. A 
nationwide religion- social welfare organi- 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir- 
itual and varied physical needs of the un- 
adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation- 
alities and creeds thru institutions, posts 
and departments in most major American 
Cities. 








should read Azevedo’s book to under- 
stand the many fundamental differences 
in Brazilian life from that of all other 
American peoples. 

One of the more obvious differences is 
that the Portuguese were primarily in- 
terested in their African and Oriental 
colonies and left Brazil much more to 
its own devices than did the Spanish 
colonizers who considerably regimented 
the religious and economic life of 
Spanish America. Further, Portuguese 
settlers had even fewer scruples about 
racial differences than the Spanish, so 
that the intermarriage of Portuguese, 
Indians, and Africans brought into be- 
ing what was immediately recognized as 
the new Brazilian race. Finally, Brazil is 
the only American country where a 
European monarch, John VI of Por- 
tugal, set up his court and ruled for 
nearly a decade. After gaining inde- 
pendence, Brazil continued as a mon- 
archy, with much less political disturb- 
ance than Spanish America, until 1889. 

While the volume supplies a detailed 
historical background, present and fu- 
ture problems are not neglected. Protes- 


tantism, with some 2,000,000 members, 
is generously analyzed and the value of 
its schools underscored. The Vargas 
regime, while not commended for its 
denial of political liberties, is rightly 
shown as a unifying force which was 
greatly needed by the 24 sprawling 
federated states. The first real university 
in Brazil, Sao Paulo, was founded 
1934 and the National University in Rio 
de Janeiro was not finally organized un- 
til 1937; likewise a national primary 
and secondary educational system was 
established only during the Vargas re- 
gime. 

Emphasizing this new national uni- 
fication through educational, economic, 
and social development of the iast two 
decades, which the author calls a “‘blood- 
less revolution,” he closes his great work 
in truly Brazilian faith that his nation 
is working out “a type of socialism 
which will be able to combine the per- 
son and the community and lay down 
a freedom of conscience and respect for 
the rights and dignities of the human 
personality.” SAMUEL Guy INMAN 
Author and Lecturer 
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PERSPECTIVES ON A 
TROUBLED DECADE 


Science, Philosophy and Religion, 
1939-1949 


Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkelstein 
and R. M. Maclver 


This book is virtually an intellectual and spiritual 
history of the 1940’s, as written by many of the 
outstanding men and women who made it. Here 
such distinguished authors as Margaret Mead, 
Gardner Murphy and Harry A. Overstreet re- 
examine such broad problems as national unity, 
world peace, education and conflicts of power. 
A forward step toward pte 3 the chasms 
between different areas of knowledge, this book 
is vital reading for all concerned with the role 
of ideas in today’s world. $5.50 





SOM ABO 5 


THE HUMAN 
COMMUNITY 


Its Philosophy and Practice for a 
Time of Crisis 


by Baker Brownell, Professor of Philoso- 
phy, Northwestern University. 


Baker Brownell has been a guiding spirit of our 
generation in rediscovering the human values of 
community life and their bearing on a democratic 
society. This book, a summing up of his life work, 
is a thoughtful articulation of the philosophy of 
community living. “This account of the contem- 
porary dilemma is as eloquent as it is accurate.” 
—Granville Hicks. $4.00 





THE PURSUIT OF 
PLENTY 


The Story of Man's Expanding 
Domain 


by A. G. Mezerik, author of The Revolt of 
the South and West 


What are the resources—human, natural and 
technical—now at our command to lift standagds 
of living in America and throughout the world? 
Here is a hard-hitting answer to recent pessi- 
mistic charges denying our ability to meet the 
economic needs of an increasing population 
throughout the world. “The buoyant hope of his 
proposals is peculiarly needed in these days of 
fear.”—U. S. Senator James E. Murray. $2.50 





THE NEW 
SOCIETY 


‘The Anatomy of Industrial Order 


by Peter F. Drucker, author of The Con- 
cept of Corporation and The End of Eco- 
nomic Man 


“The most stimulating and original contribution 
to social and economic thinking I have seen this 
year. ... Anyone who wants to understand the 
problem of collectivism in our times must read 
this clear and dispassionate treatise.”—-THUR- 
MAN ARNOLD. “A stimulating, valuable and 
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